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SOME ASPECTS OF WAR-TIME PREACHING 


In discussing the subject of war-time preaching the kind of 
questions I would bring into sight are such as these: What differ- 
ence has a time of war made with regard to the felt needs of our 
people? What has come into the forefront of their minds as they 
wait on our ministry? What stirrings in the depths, perhaps 
scarcely articulate, have taken place? What therefore is our 
opportunity and perhaps temptation? How far can we rightly 
take the current as it flows for the service of the kingdom, and 
how far should we feel constrained to force attention to aspects 
of the faith that may be unwelcome? 

All this involves some patient effort to realise at some 
depth the difference that the war has made, the strains and 
tensions it has created, above all the questions directed God- 
ward which it is our calling to answer out of His Word. 

I am not forgetting that our hope of knowing what is going 
forward in the minds and hearts of those we seek to serve 
depends primarily on realising what has happened to ourselves, 
the aspects of truth that have become sharp and clear as well 
as, it may be, a deepening range of uncertainty and bafflement 
in certain regions. In some ways we are probably closer to 
our people than ever before, feeling the same pressures, awaken- 
ing to the same approaches of God. Our special task is to get 
these movements of the spirit as clear as we can and find the 
words that will be recognised as true. 


I 


Our supreme task is to maintain our people’s faith in God, 
and it is well that we should acknowledge with gratitude the 
strength and steadiness of the faith that offers its response to 
our effort. It could readily seem that the shock and cataclysm 
of war might raise for men and women the fundamental question 
and provide us with the problem of virtual atheism. We have 
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so often been invited to note the great fringe of feeble believers, 
whose hold on faith has seemed so precarious and whose apparent 
ignorance of and indifference to Bible religion seemed to make 
them easy victims of every fierce challenge of circumstance, 
But it has been, I think, a remarkable and significant fact that 
the terrible challenge of War has not let loose the denials we 
might have expected. It inclines me to think that we have 
perhaps failed less completely with many whom we should 
have hesitated to claim as worthy sharers in the faith than was 
supposed. Or should we say that God has had a surer footing 
in their lives than we knew? I remember Denney saying during 
the last war that he had been reading some letters by some 
College girls in which they said that their faith had gone by 
the board since the war began and who did not propose to go 
further until what was baffling and mysterious in the tragic 
scene was made clear to them. His comment was that it would 
be a melancholy addition to the horrors of war if it yielded a 
crop of juvenile sceptics who, never having been conscious of 
any great tension in the world before, gave up the battle of life 
the moment this awful tension came home to them. If they 
only knew it, he added, they ought to be grateful to God that 
even the tremendous shock of war was revealing to them the 
nature and necessity of faith. 

For myself, I have come upon remarkably little of the 
attitude he referred to then. Rather I could believe that there 
has been a widespread recognition that it is the nature of faith 
to be tried and to withstand trial; that when it is justified it is 
in the ordeal of battle, not in academic disputation. What, I 
think, has been a source of strength to men’s faith, enabling 
them to stand up to the assault of war, has been a readiness to 
take seriously the Bible message that speaks of the judgment 
of God. This conception, which can easily fall into the back- 
ground in quieter times, has found a new access to men’s minds 
as they are solemnised by this experience of the consequences 
that flow from the evil will of man. I have often been struck 
during these last few years in talking to people, even unlikely 
people, to find so clear a recognition that the world was ripe 
for this disaster and that one key at least to its mystery and 
pain could be found in the necessary truth that God is not 
mocked. There is a fruitful field here, for much follows. It 
puts a strong guard on the soul to prevent that moral com- 
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placency which is a persistent danger to those who feel com- 
pelled to recognise and maintain a deep-going difference between 
the nations that are contending. When we think how manifold 
are the pressures brought to bear on men’s minds to strengthen 
their sense of a difference in respect to the highest human values 
which divides them from their enemies—a difference the reality 
of which could alone justify the carnage—it is indeed remarkable 
that a conception of the character of God which involves the 
impression that in a still profounder sense there is no difference 
should find ready access to their minds and consciences. It 
may be that it is here we may find one reason at least for the 
visible presence of some power in men’s life controlling, if it 
cannot wholly overcome, the barren spirit of sheer hatred and 
the lust for vengeance. 

I remember an old man saying to me not long ago that 
for the first time he had come to know the comfort of thinking 
that God’s judgments were abroad. “‘ Comfort? ’’ I said. “ Yes: 
comfort. I had an awful fear that all was out of hand and that 
there was no meaning in life after all. It all seemed so utterly 
senseless. But now I see that God is in it and though I am 
sometimes sorely afraid, better fear His judgment than just 
something that has happened.” 

Surely there is something there we can lay hold of and 
carry further. There is a response awaiting us if only we our- 
selves realised the tragic necessity, rooted in the nature of God, 
whereby evil is repelled at such a cost, and if we catch even a 
glimpse of a holy Will for which at this moment no other 
alternative offers a better hope for the world. 


II 


Once again, I find that one of the most fundamental as 
well as one of the most difficult doctrines of the Faith is apt 
to find a ready response in the minds of our people; that of 
Providence. Just as courage in a sense underlies and makes 
possible every Christian virtue, so a belief in the divine power 
to overrule all things for His good purpose underlies all effectual 
faith in God. The deep-going instinct, even among those for 
whom prayer is very occasional and seldom a comforting ex- 
perience, to bring petitions and intercessions to God brings 
into consciousness this question of the range and depth of a 
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Providential care and power. Probably the most earnest in- 
tellectual problems facing us from the pews centre here. May 
I say in passing that I have not myself been so impressed by the 
presence of sharply defined prod/ems in the minds of Christian 
people as many occasional writers to-day would suggest. I am 
tempted to think that many of these so-called urgent problems 
which appear on the face of it to be the natural reaction to war 
are in large part the product of a comparatively small number 
of an intellectual type who have already developed a critical 
capacity and do their thinking along that way.. It may be that 
we are apt to assume, and so in a measure to create, problems 
of a kind which have not seriously disturbed our hearers, and 
this not because they are too dull or ill-equipped to realise 
them but because they are seeing their way more clearly in 
these matters than we give them credit for. I am disposed to 
think that we may have spent a good deal of time to little profit 
by feeling constrained to provide a complete apologetic for main- 
taining the Christian faith in war-time. 

But I do think that a real need to-day is for a clarification 
of the Christian view of Providence whereby insights can be 
opened up into the mystery of the divine governance of events. 
People are well aware that faith is worthless unless it be true 
that God can make even the wrath of men to praise Him, and 
that prayers of intercession are vain unless the God of Whom 
Jesus says that He is present wherea sparrow falls to the ground, is 
present where the shell bursts and in some other sense than as a 
tragically affected spectator of what is happening under His eyes. 

There is the standing problem of human life beset by the 
mysterious incidence of events and it is surely heightened and 
deepened by living continuously in the region of anxiety and 
deep concern. 

Help here can be sought so earnestly, with so much at 
stake, that the preacher is in danger of pretending to solutions 
that would go beyond faith and which may do a grave disservice 
to men and women in the outcome. It seems to me that there 
are two things at least which may be done. The first may 
seem negative and even depressing but it should not be. It 
is to bring out the necessity, but also the comfort of the “ ag- 
nosticism ’’ which in the Bible appears as an aspect of the 
fullest faith, The Book of Job is only one poignant and pro- 
found example of a certain noble scorn of the denial of faith on 
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the ground that it is a second best to sight. The same scorn 
informs the closest intimacies with the mind of God in the N.T. 

Here and there we catch the faint outline of what may 
be a hint of the divine purpose in the management of events, 
and in our own experience the lines can become a good deal 
clearer although within the severest limits even there. But 
there is a point beyond which we move at our peril and to the 
danger of our people’s faith, and to that point we are sorely 
tempted to go. Even apart from the temptation to offer a 
premature consolation or assurance we are prone always to seek 
a neat and morally palatable interpretation of events where the 
more mature saints are standing with bowed heads and hands 
on their mouths, but at a far remove from dull resignation or 
despair. Beyond that we can go only as we make assurance of 
the divine governance an inference from redemption as Paul 
so consistently does; thus setting the question and the questioner 
in their only secure context where the final mystery of life loses 
its blackness and becomes an essential part of the fullest revela- 
tion of the outstretched Hand, mighty to deliver. 


Ill 


Then there is the question of the life beyond death. In 
spite of what might seem to be the natural expectation I am not 
able to confess to receiving any marked encouragement from 
the pew to engage myself with this theme. 

I may be reminded of the increase of interest in what 
various types of spiritualistic investigation offer the anxious 
enquirer and of the not inconsiderable number of our Church 
people who frequent these places. I am told that recently the 
Usher Hall, Edinburgh, was crowded to hear what some of 
their leaders had to say. This kind of interest is often com- 
mended to our notice, usually with the word “‘ wistful ” attached, 
to invite us to find here a religious longing which points to the 
Christian message as the answer which will satisfy. 

I am not sure that there is any great opportunity opened 
up in this region. So far as my very limited experience goes 
there is not much hope along this line, because I do not detect 
the kind of inward pressure, the kind of question which is the 
prerequisite to the Gospel answer. The whole business seems 
to me to belong rather to the region of human curiosity which 
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is one of the motives of science than to the cry out of the depths 
which is the authentic sign that the God witnessed to in the 
Bible is in the field. It is nearer therefore to a kind of escapism 
than to a search for the truth of God, and the satisfactions that 
are received from it, far from corroborating faith or leading 
towards faith seem to me to indicate a profound disinclination 
from the Gospel message. 

But to return to what in the circumstances—if I am right 
in thinking that there has been little fresh interest in what gave 
so much of its height and depth to the life of the early Church— 
must seem a strange lack of urgent interest: | wonder if it is 
due to a longish period during which there has been very little 
teaching on a theme so profoundly and characteristically Chris- 
tian, so capable of manifold insights into the heart of the faith. 
Have we been content for the most part with a rather mono- 
tonous—not to say perfunctory—reference to round off a closing 
peroration? 

It may be that a serious charge can be brought against us 
in this matter. If our people’s faith here consists in a vaguely 
consoling confidence that all is well, and will be so with them- 
selves when the hour comes, rather than the triumphant but 
soul-searching conviction that informs the N.T. hope, then it 
may be that we have partly lost the key to the Bible witness 
in its emphasis on Resurrection power, rather than in the im- 
mortality of the soul. “ He was dead and is alive again”, that 
picture that was so deeply etched into the mind of the father in 
the parable, the picture of resurrection from the dead, strikes 
the note which sounds through the N.T. and opens up all the 
amazement, the newness, the promise in the creative action of 
God, which must put out of court so many uninspiring thoughts 
that run along the line of mere continuance in somewhat happier 
circumstances. 


IV 


Again: What has been the influence of war-time on the 
place of a Cross in the thought and life of our people? Is it 
easier for us, or rather is there a constraint laid on us by the 
expectation of our people, to seek to take fresh soundings where 
the great affirmations of the N.T. are made concerning it? 

If I may return for a moment to something Denney said 
to his students at Trinity College, Glasgow, during the last 
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war—he asked then what the Church had to learn from the 
field of battle and he said this: 


“The one grand lesson of the war is the reality and the worth of sacrifice. 
Men are dying daily, dying for us. We are living because they die: we are 
redeemed by their precious blood. This is the language in which the Bible 
speaks of Christ. He died for us. We were not bought for nothing: we were 
bought with a price. ‘This is the very heart of the N.T. It is a revelation not 
only of a reconciling God but of the cost of reconciliation . . . 

“I do not think it is an injustice to the Church if I say that there has 
been in the last generation a certain shyness in its attitude to this central truth. 
Preachers have chosen texts not quite out of proportion to their abilities, texts 
in which their psychological insight, their eloquence, might have a fair field— 
rather than texts which first struck them dumb. They have hovered over the 
pages of their Bibles or skimmed the edges of them instead of being drawn 
down into their deep places. I believe the simplest facts of the war will lead 
the Church back to the simple fact of the Cross—Christ died for us. It would 
be, and I believe it will be one of the blessings of the war to give the sacrifice 
of Jesus its place again in Christian preaching and in the thoughts of Christian 
people. And when I say its place I include its power. It cannot be denied that 
there has been such a thing as the preaching and professing of Christianity 
which made an illegitimate divorce between the two. Christ died for us— 
so the argument seemed to run—and therefore we are exempt from the conse- 
quences of sin which He bore in our stead. Far be it from me to question that 
the sacrifice of Jesus annuls and transmutes much in our sinful lives but a merely 
negative way of putting it is not in harmony with Scripture. The great sacrifice 
only redeems those whom it inspires. If He laid down His life for us we ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren. So it is said by the writer who says the 
last word about almost everything Christian. ‘This truth also, I believe, will 
be reinforced by the war.” 


I have allowed the quotation to run on (as Denney’s men 
are rather prone to do, remembering the tones of his voice when, 
as here, he was deeply moved). But it does serve to raise the 
question as to how far he was right in his prophecy and how 
far his expectation stands to-day? 

Has that aspect of the sacrifice of Christ come more clearly 
into sight? Is its aim seen to be not to exempt but to inspire: 
not only to be a great deliverance but also a high calling? Is 
it being abundantly recognised that the rudest savage who is 
knocked on the head fighting the battle of his clan is nearer 
the Kingdom of God than the most refined and cultivated person 
who lives on sacrifice and makes none? 

I confess that I do not know to what extent the Cross has 
become more central in the faith of our people and in the 
Preaching of the Word. There are other aspects of it than that 
which Denney hoped and believed would be freshly realised, 
aspects which stand over against us with searching and painful 
questions reminding us daily that the blood on our hands cannot 
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be simply equated with the blood on His, and forcing us to 
endure the tension which our choice has involved for us, remind- 
ing us continually that it is as guilty sinners that we seek to 
offer Him our service in this struggle. So far as my own impres- 
sion goes it is the Cross above all, and its measureless power . 
to create, and ever more create, a sense of sin, that offers the 
chief barrier both to our people’s pride and the fierce resent- 
ments that could turn the strife into something wholly evil. 
If we still tend to evade it and seek other themes more com- 
mensurate with our powers so much the worse for us and for 
them. 


Vv 


I should like now to turn to an aspect of war-time preaching 
regarding which there has been a kind of cleavage between 
pulpit and pew inasmuch as the preacher is often conscious of 
a problem, not yet resolved in his own mind, regarding which 
the great majority of his hearers have little trouble. It is 
the question of the hope given by our Faith concerning the 
redemption of this world’s life. 

Principal Cairns has examined closely the missionary 
hymns in which the Church has declared its longings and its 
heart’s confidence in the coming of the Day of Christ, and 
shown that the overwhelming witness they bear is that Christ 
will yet triumph over the sin of the world and establish with 
fulness the Kingdom of peace and righteousness. 

I do not think there is much doubt as to how these hymns 
are interpreted by our people. There are no limits yet in their 
minds. A day is coming before the end when evil and all its 
bitter fruit shall be destroyed and the Paradise of God shall 
be restored. 

Nothing like the same confidence is represented in the 
pulpit. Many of the most vigorous schools of theology have 
declared themselves unambiguously against such a hope as 
not being Biblical at all. Although they would not perhaps feel 
it necessary to re-write the hymns, since they deem them passive 
of a more completely eschatological interpretation, they cannot 
be unaware of the meaning so persistently attached to them by 
our congregations, a meaning that has bound up with it much 
of the joy of the Christian life. I cannot help thinking that 
those hymns with their promise of a full, redeemed earth are 
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going to have a still more secure place in the Church’s worship. 
Since the startled earth has drunk so deeply once again of the 
blood of men, and the great values that have always maintained 
themselves hard have once more been deemed worthy of paying 
a great price to win, any view of this world which finds in it 
only the scene of our probation will find, I imagine, something 
resistant, even perhaps indignant in the hearts of our people. 

As a final hope, the picture of an ever deepening conflict 
as principalities and powers awake to the increasing challenge 
of the Kingdom’s presence—and then, somehow the end comes 
and history is over—is not one in which the heart can rest. 
It is one thing to contend, even violently, with the world’s 
conception of progress by the power of our human wit; it is 
another to deem no honour too great to bestow on a world 
where the Son of God has done His mighty. work. I think the 
common instinct has a better right to speak here than those 
who in the last resort would put m jeopardy the springs of 
motive that sustain men in their faith that somehow their service 
in the world will be lifted up into the Kingdom given by God. 


VI 


And this one further aspect of our preaching: I am quite 
sure that there are many ministers who have been moved and 
quickened by the Church’s manifest interest in the call to 
concern itself much more closely than heretofore with social, 
political and economic questions. How is the demand to find 
practical expression? In particular what is to be the preacher’s 
share in it? Hitherto the full resources of the Christian faith 
as it bears on questions of justice, equity, and human brother- 
hood have not been brought to bear and it is now discerned 
that the will of God for the Church to-day requires a new 
approach. Many of us, deeply sympathetic as we are, are 
wondering what it is going to involve for us, how it is going 
to affect the content of our message. 

It is easy to see how ineffectual the pulpit has been in this 
whole region. Some of us, I imagine, blush to remember how 
many sweeping generalities have been poured on our people’s 
heads while we hoped we were laying down those principles 
which would, if they were held, transform the whole desperate 
situation. For not wholly ignoble reasons we kept at a distance 
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from concrete realities and comforted ourselves with that so 
alluring half-truth that if men’s hearts were changed the rest 
could be safely left to their Christian insight. Some of us may 
even have said that systems were of relative unimportance if 
only good men were running them. 

And now we are urged to go farther. We hear of “ middle 
maxims ” which will take us half-way from the region of general 
principles to where the actual struggle goes forward. These 
maxims, we are encouraged to believe, can be found if we come 
more closely to grips with the clear ethical implications of the 
Gospel. 

I am almost sure that there is something here if only we 
could get hold of it. I think our people are prepared for some- 
thing more direct, with a closer bearing on the realities of the 
situation. If we are frank enough and distinguish between the 
kind of authority with which we set forth the central message 
which is our calling and the more tentative efforts to bring into 
sight the ways in which the Gospel ought to work itself out in 
men’s lives, I think they will be patient with us and with their 
fuller practical knowledge help us to see more clearly. 

Two things it certainly will demand of us: (1) A much 
fuller knowledge of what men and women who are in the heart 
of the business are involved in. Many of us are very hazy 
about the most elementary facts in this region and could easily 
make disastrous mistakes. But without professing to become 
expert we can reach a measure of knowledge that would fit us 
to see where the line of justice and brotherhood runs. (2) And 
we can make ever fresh discoveries, under a sense of pressure 
from the side of God, in the rich resources of ethics. On the 
whole the vein that has been explored and that formerly satisfied 
us has been far too slender, far too narrowly concerned with 
personal behaviour and a limited range of relationships. 

I must confess that I tremble a little as I realise some of 
the difficulties that will confront us, but who can doubt that 
we are under divine call to make this venture, or that there is 
reason for hope that it may lead to a revival of interest in the 
Gospel, not only within the Church, but yonder where the 
sheep are without a shepherd and there are so many of them? 


Anprew K. Watton. 
Edinburgh. 





VESTIGIA TRINITATIS 
I 


Some theologians have shortened and even distorted their per- 
spective by straining to discern in the sphere of nature and 
in the various presentations of philosophy and science pointers 
which, it is imagined, will conduct them to a clearer under- 
standing of the Three-in-One. The suggestive results of such 
a quest have held out much fascination to the inquisitive mind. 
Thus indications of a triune concept have been seen in the 
contemplation of man as a tripartite being, in whom body, 
soul, and spirit are closely combined and interrelated; in our 
world, which is compounded of animal, vegetable, and mineral; 
in the three states, solid, fluid, and vaporous, in which a single 
substance may exist at different times under suitable circum- 
stances of temperature and pressure; in the perfect triad of 
music, consisting of tonic, mediant, and dominant; and in 
numerous other aspects of man’s environment. The philosophers, 
too, have descried a certain triplicity of associated ideas in the 
various fields which have engaged their thought. 

Undoubtedly in examples such as the above there is an 
interconnection and even an interdependence between each of 
the three units of each concept. But it can scarcely be main- 
tained that there is any convincing demonstration of trinity, 
that is, of threeness in oneness and oneness in threeness or 
identification of each of the three members simultaneously with 
each other, such as is taught in the Christian doctrine of the 
Triune God. There is, however, another line of thought which 
has appeared to some to be much nearer the mark. I refer 
here to the relationships involved in the state of being known 
as self-consciousness. Augustine’s analogue of amans, id quod 
amatur, and amor is to be included here, the allusion being to 
the se/f-love which arises when the mind in a certain manner 
of detachment contemplates itself. Thus I am the “ lover”, 
myself the “loved”, and “love” the essential connecting 
principle. Clearly here lover and loved are to be identified, 
and with them perhaps even love as an all-pervading attribute 
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of the self. Shedd finds just such an analogical illustration in 
the contemplation of man as a self-conscious being: 


“In order to self-consciousness in man [he says], the unity, viz, the human 
spirit, must first become distinguished, but not divided, into two distinctions; 
one of which is the contemplating subject, and the other the contemplated: 
object. The J must behold itself as an objective thing. In this first step in 
the process of becoming self-conscious, the finite spirit sets itself off over against 
itself, in order that it may see itself. . . . There is now a subject-ego and an 
object-ego. . . . But this is not the end of the process. We have not yet reached 
full self-consciousness. In order to the complete self-conscious intuition, the 
finite spirit must, yet further, perceive that this subject-ego and object-ego, 
this contemplant and contemplated, arrived at in the first stage of the process, 
are one and the same essence or d¢ing. ‘This second act of perception completes 
the circle of self-consciousness. . . . The essence of the object must be seen to 
be the essence of the subject, or else self-knowledge is both incomplete and 
impossible. . . . There is now fu// self-consciousness. In and by the two acts 
of perception, and the three resulting distinctions, the human spirit has made 
itself its own object, and has perceived that it has done so. There is real 
triplicity in the unity” (History of Christian Doctrine, i. pp. 368, s¢9.). 


More recently still Schlatter has written: 


“ Since we are in possession of our image, there continually arises in us a kind 
of three-in-oneness; to the knower comes the person known, but not in the way 
of both standing side by side, but straightway the third appears, the knower 
who knows himself in the person known” (quoted by Karl Barth, Doctrine 
of the Word of God, p. 388). 


This differs in no way from the observations of Shedd or 
Augustine. Yet, despite the curious interest attaching to this 
sort of inquiry and the persuasiveness of these arguments, we 
are still very far removed from any really satisfactory analogia 
or vestigium trinitatis. Whether we talk of lover, loved, and 
love, or of subject-ego, object-ego, and the essential interlinking 
perception of recognition, or (what is the same) of the knower 
who knows himself in the person known, even so we are not 
dealing with shree persons in one substance, but only with one 
person in one substance. The distinctions remarked are by no 
means actual, but purely intellectual. Indeed, such concepts are 
not even the result, as at first they seem to be, of thinking in 
a circle, but in a dot! And it may further be inquired, can there 
be such a thing as self-consciousness outside of a community, 
that is to say, apart from the deductions resulting from the 
comparisons made by an individual self with other surrounding 
similar individual selves? Must there not be a “ You” as 
well as an “ I” before true human self-consciousness is possible? 
But God is alone, one, and unique. There is none other. The 
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idea of a community of Gods is entirely absurd and pagan, for 
there cannot be more than a single infinite Being. Hence there 
is no “ You” in the consciousness of the Godhead, nor can 
there be unless we have sunk into the mud of tritheism. It 
is always “J will come”’, or “ Let us make”; and there is 
no disunity or detachment in the threefoldness of the essence 
of the one God. At all costs anthropomorphic conceptions of 
the Trinity must be shunned, and to argue from man to God 
is a perilous exercise. It is possible to maintain in a philosophical 
manner that the three-in-oneness of the Godhead is essential 
to the Divine self-consciousness, as numbers of excellent men 
have done; but to do so is a futile and finite attempt to embrace 
Him who Himself is infinite and embraces all. 

Augustine fell into a trap when he argued that, because 
man was created in the image of God, therefore we are to 
expect to find in man an image of the Trinity. On this premiss 
he then commences to argue from nran to God. Starting from 
a similar premiss the proponents of so-called “ Christian Science ” 
argue that, God being spirit, impassible, etc., and man being 
created in God’s image, therefore man is spirit, impassible, etc., 
and it is well known to what impious ends such sophistry has 
led them. In this case the argument is from God to man. We 
must learn, then, that all such speculative excursions into those 
unknown regions which lie beyond the bounds of the Scriptural 
revelation (and which therefore are unknowable regions) may 
lead us in one direction or in another opposite direction, but 
certainly will not lead us to the truth. That the Divine self- 
consciousness (if we may be so bold as to assign to the Infinite 
what is known to us purely as a human state of experience) 
is intimately connected with the hypostatic differentiations of 
the Deity we do not wish for a moment to dispute. But what 
we do assert is that the hypostatic distinctions in the Godhead 
are not to be explained or exposed, or even half explained or 
half exposed, after a humanistic analogy, as a form of self- 
consciousness or as a necessity to self-consciousness in the 
Divine experience. Here we are confronted with that which 
is so utterly and unapproachably beyond and above the com- 
prehension of our closely confined human understanding, that 
we cannot even attempt to make a commencement in the eluci- 
dation and exegesis of the Divine experience. Here we find 
ourselves on the road of speculation, which is the road which 
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always leads on to heresy. After all, the Trinity is the supreme 
mystery of theology. We may as soon expect the bottle to con- 
tain the ocean, as hope to embrace the incomprehensible, be 
wise about the transcendent, or reconcile what is mathematically 
irreducible. When God reveals Himself to us as Three-in-One 
and One-in-Three, by the stupendous nature of the revelation 
He at one and the same time veils and hides Himself from our 
gaze. In effect He says, “ Thus far and no further”. No 
possible analogy to this mystery is to be hoped for in all the 
affairs and relationships of nature and humanity. The veil 
will not be lifted until our redemption is complete, that is, 
until the glorification of all believers has taken place. Then 
we shall see face to face, and we shall know even as we are 
known. Then we shall hear Him say, “ Said I not unto thee 
that, if thou wouldest believe, thou ‘shouldest see the glory of 
God ?’’ Meanwhile we are to live by faith. 

We conclude, therefore, that such-like supposed traces of 
trinity in nature and in thought, while exhibiting an inter- 
communicating threefoldness, all completely fail to show forth 
a picture of the one that is three and of the same three that 
are at the same time one, and that, in dealing with so mystical 
and sacred a matter as the character of the infinite Godhead, 
they are more likely to confuse and mislead than to edify and 
enlighten the inquirer. Indeed, the more clear-sighted scholars 
have been unable not to notice the inadequacies of such vestigia, 
but, notwithstanding, charmed by the prettiness of such con- 
ceits, have been unwilling to discard them. Consequently, for 
the purpose of retaining them in their systems, they have 
necessarily added qualifications and reservations so crippling, 
that in effect such seekings after comparisons have been rendered 
nugatory and unprofitable. There is a grave danger of trifling 
with those holy things which, being unseen, are meant to be 
apprehended by faith and not by speculation. Nor is it a worthy 
belief that these “ vestiges’ are of value as a sort of prop to 
bolster up and approve the scripturally revealed doctrine of 
the Trinity. Calvin wisely mistrusted investigations of this kind. 

“1 am not sure [he says], whether it is expedient to borrow analogies from 

human affairs to express the nature of this distinction. The ancient fathers 
sometimes do so, but they at the same time admit that what they bring forward 
as analogous is very widely different. And hence it is that I have a great dread 


of anything like presumption here, lest some rash saying may furnish an occasion 
of calumny to the malicious, or of delusion to the unlearned ” (Jast. I, xiii. 18). 
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Karl Barth also speaks of “ the thoroughgoing inconsistencies 
of the vestigia’’. 


“ We shall find [he continues] that the decisive proportions of this doctrine, 
that of the indissoluble unity and that of the indestructible variety of the three 
elements, cannot be carried through in any of these vestigia, but that the proof 
that may be led from them can never be more than the proof either of three 
divine beings standing side by side, or of a single divine monad without hypo- 
static differentiation, that, therefore, even if the divine being therein presupposed 
were worth calling God, the three-in-oneness of this God in the sense of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity could not be proved from these vestigia” 
(Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 395). 


Where then, if there be such a thing, is the real vestiginm 
Trinitatis to be sought? Barth asserts that 

“it consists of the form which God Himself in His revelation has assumed 
in our language, world, and humanity. What we hear when with our human 
ears and concepts we listen to God’s revelation, what we apprehend in Scripture 
(and can apprehend as men), what the proclamation of the Word of God actually 
is in our life, is the triply one voice of the Father, the-Son, and the Spirit. In 
this way God is present for us in His revelation. In this way He manifestly 
creates Himself a vestigium of Himself and so of His three-in-oneness ”’ (idid., 


P- 399)- 


In an earlier passage he writes: 


“The doctrine of the Word of God in its threefold form is itself the sole analogy 
to... the doctrine of the three-in-oneness of God. In the facts that for revela- 
tion, Scripture, and proclamation we can substitute the divine ‘ Person ’-names 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and vice versa, that in the one case as in the 
other we shall encounter the same fundamental determinations and mutual 
relationships, that moreover the decisive difficulty, like the decisive clarity, is 
the same in both cases, in these facts we may see a certain support for the inner 
necessity and rightness of the present exposition of the Word of God” (iédid., 


pp. 136f.). 

Now just what is this analogia Trinitatis which Barth finds so 
fascinating and so completely satisfying? In this conception of 
the Word of God in its threefold form as revealed, written, and 
proclaimed, are we not once more confronted with one of those 
distractingly attractive intellectual subtleties by which we are 
tempted to imagine that we can somehow attain to an under- 
standing of the mystery of the Trinity? Do we not here encounter 
Barth in his favourite réle of religious philosopher? 


Il 


Christians to-day need to be reminded forcefully of the 
absolutely fundamental supremacy of the Written Word of God; 
that is to say, of the Bible as God’s ever true and ever present 
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Word: not as verbiage which at one moment is the Word of 
God and at another moment is not the Word of God, depending 
upon the effect produced upon the hearer, or upon the recog- 
nition of it by the hearer as the Word of God. He who, because 
of the dulness through sin of his faculty of perception, does not . 
recognise the Bible as the very Word of God, nor heed its 
plainly spoken message of warning and hope, will none the 
less at the day of judgment be without excuse simply because 
he has refused to receive this message of the Written Word. 
“‘ They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear them. ... 
If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead ” (Luke xvi. 29, 31). 
“‘ There is one that accuseth you, even Moses. . . . For had ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed Me: for he wrote of 
Me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe My 
words?” (John v. 45-47). Thus it is the Written Word that 
will accuse. If Scripture is now the Word of God, and now 
not the Word of God but a mere word of man, according as it 
is heard by the elect or by the lost, then the actual words spoken 
by Jesus Christ when He was on earth must to one hearer 
have been the Word of God and to another have been not the 
Word of God, as for instance in the dispute recorded in John viii. 
But evidently, whatever the response from different hearers, 
the word spoken by our Lord was a/ways and to every hearer 
the Word of God, not only and solely because He Himself is 
God, but also and particularly because the words He uttered 
were words given Him by the Father. “ He that rejecteth Me, 
and receiveth not My words, hath one that judgeth Him: the 
word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last 
day. For I have not spoken of Myself; but the Father which 
sent Me, He gave Me a commandment, what I should say, and 
what I should speak. . . . Whatsoever I speak therefore, even 
as the Father said unto Me, so I speak” (John xii. 48-50). 
And this spoken Word is now for us the written Word. Never 
is God’s Word powerless, but always powerful to produce 
faith unto salvation or condemnation unto perdition. This 
view of the Bible as the eternal, basic, critical Word of God 
is beyond question not only the view of the great Reformers, 
but also the distinctive claim of the Bible itself. 

We are faced then with the conclusion that Bid/ica/ theology 
is the great need of this hour, and of every hour; not religious 
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philosophy. For us of the present day the revelation of the 
nature of the Godhead is to be found alone in Scripture; and 
again for us of the present day all proclamation of the nature 
of the Godhead is to be founded upon and provable by Scripture. 
It is true that, before the volume of Scripture was completed, 
God revealed Himself by other ways than by the Written 
Word; for example, by visions, by direct speech as in the 
burning bush and as at Sinai, and by visitations of the Angel 
of the Lord. But all such revelatory interventions, as they were 
recorded, contributed to the compilation of the Written Word 
and would be quite unknown to us to-day apart from the Written 
Word. It is true moreover that of old prophets and men of God 
proclaimed their message as God, without the mediation of a 
Written Word, gave them utterance and as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. But in this case, too, such proclamation 
by human lips, as it was recorded, contributed towards the 
compilation of the Written Word and would be quite unknown 
to us to-day apart from the Written Word. Even Jesus Christ, 
who is the Living Word of God, would, apart from the Written 
Word, be unknown to us to-day, for pagan and secular literature 
has nothing to reveal about Him. We can only hear Him speak- 
ing to us to-day as He speaks to our hearts through the pages 
of His Written Word; and we can only proclaim the Living 
Word as we proclaim what is revealed to us about Him in the 
Written Word. How are we to know the perfection of the 
Person of Christ but by His own deeds and words, and by the 
marvel of the Virgin Birth, the Transfiguration, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Ascension? But these things are only to be learnt 
as we read what has been written of Him in the Scriptures. 
How are we to preach Christ as Saviour, as humbled and 
exalted, and as the great Judge of all men, unless we turn to 
the Scriptures for light and understanding? To what other 
source can we turn? Once the Written Word is removed we 
are in ignorance and darkness, possessing neither revelation from 
God nor proclamation concerning God. It is by the proclama- 
tion of the message of the Scriptures that Almighty God is 
pleased to grant a revelation of Himself to every believing heart. 
Thus we assert that the Written Word is the central, funda- 
mental, and supreme source and authority of revelation from 
God and of proclamation about God. All must be sought there, 


and in this a// we include even the vestigia Trinitatis. 
17 
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Hence it is that the seeker after the real vestigia Trinitatis 
must search for and locate them in the Written Word of God. 
Indeed, he who has eyes to see must descry the true tracks of 
the Trinity, mysterious and interrupted though they frequently 
may be, in the pages of the Old Testament, which, when followed 
up with spiritual discernment, lead unerringly on to the New 
Testament itself with its fuller disclosure. 

If the God of our day is a Triune God, then He must 
always have been a Triune God; if the doctrine of the Trinity 
is true for the New Testament, then it must also be true for 
the Old Testament, and every good Christian in approaching 
the latter should expect to find a belief in this doctrine not 
denied, or made difficult, but confirmed. It is an elementary 
necessity that the nature of the Godhead is from everlasting to 
everlasting the same, unchanging, and unchangeable. Thus the 
New Testament bears witness to the truth that with God the 
Father there is “no variableness neither shadow of turning” 
(James i. 17); that God the Son is “the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever”’ (Heb. xiii. 8); and that God the Holy 
Ghost is ‘“‘ the eternal Spirit ’’ (Heb. ix. 14), who was at work 
not only in the believers in the Christian Church, but also in 
the prophets long before Christ appeared (cf. 1 Pet. i. 11, 
2 Pet. i. 21). The doctrine of the Triune God, then, was not 
a doctrine newly evolved and exhibited to man in the early 
days of the Christian era; it is a doctrine which has been true 
at all times and which was revealed in some measure to man 
from the very beginning of creation. God has never left man 
at any period in human history in ignorance of His true nature. 
The knowledge of the plurality as well as of the unity of the 
true God was communicated to mankind from the commence- 
ment of things, though it was not fully to be apprehended by 
the human heart until God’s Living Word was heard in the 
Person of Jesus Christ and God’s Holy Spirit was sent in fulness 
on the day of Pentecost. 

I affirm that this knowledge of the nature of the true God 
was revealed and communicated to man because it is by no means 
possible that man, as is supposed by some to-day, arrived at 
this cognition of the Deity as the result of his own independent 
thought and philosophy. It is highly absurd to imagine that 
the finite creature could come at a correct and adequate com- 
prehension of his Infinite Creator. That the puny and unstable 
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human intellect should have achieved so great and so obviously 
impossible an end is a fancy not for a moment to be entertained 
by any reasonable man. Nor is it to be credited, as some would 
teach us, that originally man worshipped or felt out after a God 
who was unknown to him. When St. Paul visited Athens he 
found it to be a city “‘ wholly given over to idolatry” in whose 
pantheon a shrine was devoted to the worship of the Unknown 
God. To adore an unknown deity is soon to invest such a deity 
with erroneous and anthropomorphic, or even bestial, ideas of 
his nature, so that the worship of that which is unknown is not 
to be distinguished from the worship of that which is false, 
and both are to be classified under the single heading of idolatry. 
It could never have been the design of God to allow men in the 
early stages of human history to flounder about in ignorant 
and pitiable idolatry without any known and commanded 
Object of Faith. That the Creator cannot be charged with any 
such cruel improvidence is made plain by the Written Word 
itself. In dealing with this very subject of crassly ignorant 
idolatry, the Holy Ghost speaking through Isaiah says: “ To 
whom then will ye liken God? or what likeness will ye compare 
unto Him? The workman melteth a graven image, and the 
goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold, and casteth silver chains. 
He that is so impoverished that he hath no oblation chooseth 
a tree that will not rot: he seeketh unto him a cunning workman 
to prepare a graven image, that shall not be moved. Have ye 
not known? have ye not heard? hath it not been to/d you from 
the beginning? have ye not understood from the foundations of 
the earth? . . . the Evertastinc Gop, the Lorp, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary; there 
is no searching of His understanding ”’ (Isa. xl. 18-28). Zach- 
arias, “‘ filled with the Holy Ghost”, blessed the Lord God 
of Israel, who “spake by the mouth of His holy prophets 
which have been since the world began’’ (Luke 1. 67, 70). Peter 
employs terms similar to these when speaking under the full 
impulse of the same Spirit (Acts iii. 21). But, lest anyone should 
pretend to find cause for cavil even in such clear Scriptures as 
these, we are expressly told that dy faith Abel obtained witness 
that he was righteous (Heb. xi. 3). In other words, he was, 
like Abraham in a subsequent day, and like all true Christians, 
justified by faith (Gen. xv. 6, Rom. iv. 3, v. 1). But Abel was 
the son of Adam, the first man, and of Eve, the first woman, 
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and his faith was manifested while his parents were yet alive 
(cf. Gen. iv. 2, 25), that is, at the very commencement of man’s 
history. Thus it is abundantly evident that ad initio there was 
faith which was pleasing to God, which can and must only be 
faith in God, which again can and must only be faith in the 
one true God who had revealed and made known Himself and 
His real nature to the human heart. 

In the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans Paul 
demonstrates with great clarity and force how men from the 
very beginning have had no excuse for ignorance of the true 
nature of God. All ungodliness and unrighteousness of men 
commences with the holding down (xaréyew) of the truth 
(v. 18), and ot, as many have imagined, from the unfortunate 
circumstance that originally man was left to grope in ignorance 
and darkness of soul after the truth, of which as yet he had 
no knowledge. That is to say, all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men is consequent upon a wilful, envious and rebellious 
turning of the back on the truth manifested to them by a merciful 
God. ‘“‘ That which is knowable about God (té y»wortdy toi 
Geos) is manifest (yavegdy) amongst them; for God gave 
them a manifestation (épavégwoev), For the unseen things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, namely His eternal power 
and Godhead; with the result that they are without excuse, 
because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as 
God, neither were thankful, but became vain in their specula- 
tions (dtadoyiouol) and their foolish heart was darkened” 
(vv. 19-21). Here we cannot escape the conclusion that, in 
the first place, they had a knowledge of God, they had a reliable 
light by which to walk, but that the wanton suppression and 
corruption of this knowledge, coeval as it was with the creation 
of the world, resulted in darkness of heart, gross idolatry, and 
unmentionable vice. There we have the true sequence: from 
knowledge to ignorance, from light to darkness, from life to 
death. 


III 


As, then, we turn to the very first chapter of the Bible, 
describing the creation of our present world, and embodying a 
record of the earliest of all written accounts, we should not be 
surprised to find that indications of the Trinitarian idea are 
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by no means lacking. For instance, we read that “ in the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth” (Gen. i. 1). But 
the word for “‘ God” is Elohim (a7), a noun plural in form; 
while its verb “created” (93) is in the singular number. 
Surely, in spite of quibbles to the contrary, this plural noun 
suggests some sort of plurality in the Godhead, and the singular 
verb points to the unity and indivisibility of that same Godhead. 
This induction is further confirmed when we study the twenty- 
sixth verse, where we read: “‘ And God (plural) said (singular), 
Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.”’ Now I am 
aware that some commentators follow Philo in contending that 
by this first person plural we are to understand that God was 
addressing and associating with Himself the angels or heavenly 
creatures. But, apart from the error of connecting mere creatures 
with so essentially godlike an act as creation, nowhere does 
Scripture offer us any possible excuse for thinking that man 
was created in the angelic likeness and not solely after the image 
of God. Indeed, for those who are not bent upon snatching 
isolated fragments out of their contexts, the matter is clinched 
in the very next verse, which tells us that ‘‘ God created man 
in His own image ’’ (cf. Gen. v. 1, ix. 6, 1 Cor. xi. 7, James iii. 9). 
Hence in these two contiguous verses, where the word “ image ” 
is qualified by both a plural and a singular pronoun, the idea 
of plurality side by side with unity is very effectively set forth, 
and no attempt at rationalisation can escape the implication of 
such evidence. In view of the above, it is far more satisfactory, 
and far truer to the revelation which God has vouchsafed of 
Himself, to understand that, when God says, ‘“‘ Let ws make’, 
we are granted a glimpse of the ever blessed Trinity com- 
muning over the eternal purposes of Creation. And so the most 
scholarly and the most saintly of the ancient fathers interpret it. 

Furthermore, that the very title E/ohim is meant to convey 
the thought of a plurality of Persons in the one Essence of the 
Godhead, is not to be disputed. It is, in fact, by no means im- 
probable that the apostate families of mankind must originally 
in the blindness of their arrogance have corrupted the true and 
revealed import of this divinely communicated Name of the 
One God, and wickedly have degraded it into a pretext for the 
licentious polytheistic cults into which they so wantonly lapsed. 
The fact that the plural “‘ Elohim” was almost invariably used 
with a singular verb should have served to deter them from 
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such a falling away from the truth. The other principal title of 
God in the Old Testament is “ Jehovah” (717°), a singular 
noun derived from the verb “‘ to be”’, indicating the eternal 
and incommunicable Essence of the Godhead, which is past all 
human comprehension. In this respect it is noteworthy that 
in no single place is this Name qualified by an adjective or a 
pronoun, thereby emphasising the unapproachable and all- 
sufficient subsistence of God, which it is vain for the intellect 
of man even to attempt to describe. This title stresses the 
indivisible oneness of the Godhead. Were the Names “ Elohim ” 
and “‘ Jehovah ”’ identical or similar in connotation, the admoni- 
tion in Deuteronomy vi. 4 would be inexpedient and senseless. 
But it was because of the idolatry and polytheism of the sur- 
rounding peoples that it became imperative for the Israelites 
to be warned that “ Fehovah our Elohim is one Fehovah” 
(INN MA AYN M7). Hence God’s self-revealed and self- 
revealing titles teach the great mystery that there is a 
plurality in the unity of the Divine Essence. 

An interesting vestigium is found in the account of the 
building of the Tower of Babel as recorded in the eleventh 
chapter of Genesis. ‘‘ And Jehovah said, . . . Go ye to, let us 


go down, and let ws confound. .. .” (vv. 6, 7). The Hebrew 1371, 


signifying “go ye to”’ or “come ye” (LXX dedte; Vulgate, 
venite) must necessarily have been addressed by someone to at 
least two others. To whom then was this invitation spoken? 
Many commentators say, to the angels or seraphim of heaven. 
But this cannot be, for God never requests or orders the angels 
to act in union with Himself. He only sends them as His mes- 
sengers (for that is the precise meaning of the term “ angel ’’) 
“that do His commandments, hearkening unto the voice of 
His word ’’. They are “‘ ministers of His that do His pleasure ”’ 
(Ps. ciii. 20, 21). It is reasonable to conclude that the words, 
“* Go ye to, let us go down, and let us confound . . .”’, are meant 
to indicate the secret deliberations of the blessed Holy Trinity; 
just as in the third verse we are told that men said to one another, 
that is to their eguals or fellow-men, “ Go ye to, let us make... 
and let us burn... .” 

Not a few expositors have cited the narrative in Genesis 
xviii as an instance of the revelation of the Trinity in the Old 
Testament. “ Jehovah,” we read, ‘“‘ appeared unto Abraham...; 
and he lift up his eyes and looked, and lo, three men stood by 
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him, etc... .” Now at first sight it would seem that Abraham 
is spoken of as entertaining shree persons at one moment, and 
one person at the next. The changes are rung upon the singular 
and plural numbers when reference is made to Abraham’s guests, 
so that the three and the one appear to be interchangeable. If 
this is really the case we have here the most remarkable vestigium 
Trinitatis in the whole of the Old Testament, for we have then 
an actual instance in the sacred record of the Holy Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, appearing visibly to a human 
creature. But the following considerations should incline us 
to regard the exegesis just defined as at least doubtful. 

Firstly, we do not favour the idea that all three Persons 
of the Godhead have been seen by any man at one time or 
separately at different times. St. Basil is undoubtedly correct 
when he remarks, “ It is evident that wherever the same Person 
is entitled Angel and God, the Only-begotten Son of God is 
manifested ”’ (ddv. Eun. ii. 18). And the learned Jonathan 
Edwards speaks to the same effect in his History of Redemption, 
where he says: 


“When we read in sacred history what God did, from time to time, towards 
his church and people, and how he revealed himself to them, we are to under- 
stand it especially of the second person of the Trinity. When we read of God 
appearing after the fall, in some visible form or outward symbol of his presence, 
we are ordinarily, if not universally, to understand it of the second person of 
the Trinity.” 


Thus we are to understand every theophany of the Old Testa- 
ment as a visitation of Christ, ‘‘ who is the image of the in- 
visible God ”’ (Col. i. 15), and never as an immediate manifesta- 
tion of the Father or of the Holy Spirit. ‘“ No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, He hath declared Him”’ (John i. 18). ° 
Secondly, when Abraham’s guests are described as three 
men, we should be guilty of entertaining gravely erroneous 
notions were we to imagine that God the Father and God the 
Holy Spirit have ever assumed a human form, let alone been 
gazed upon by man in that guise. There is no passage in 
Scripture to support such a view. It is Christ alone who has 
ever appeared to man “in the likeness of sinful flesh’ (Rom. 
viii. 3). The “ man” who, as Captain of the host of the Lord, 
stood over against Joshua, whom Joshua worshipped, and to 
stand in whose presence was to stand on holy ground, was 
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none other than Christ. The same it was who sat under the 
oak in Ophrah and commissioned Gideon as a saviour of Israel. 
The “ man of God” who appeared to Manoah, and of whom 
Manoah could say, “ We have seen God"’, was once more the 
Second Person of the Trinity. Even Nebuchadnezzar, for all 
his heathen darkness, saw this same Person walking in the 
midst of the furnace with the three Israelites whom he had 
cast in; so that in his amazement he could not help exclaiming: 
“Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, 
and they have no hurt; and the form of the fourth is like the Son 
of God” (Dan. ili. 25). Just as the Son is “ the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world’’, so He has ever been the 
One Mediator between God and men (1 Tim. ii. 5), and we 
must regard every theophany of the Old Testament as a direct 
act of mediation performed by Christ Himself. 

Thirdly, a careful reading of the narrative under discussion 
seems to suggest that the three men who appeared to Abraham 
were Christ and two angels, and that when Abraham used 
the title ““ My Lord”’, he was addressing the One who was 
plainly the Leader of the three, namely the Second Person of 
the Trinity. One cannot help recalling another occasion when 
the Son of God was seen in the company of two of His creatures, 
that is on the mount of transfiguration, where Moses and 
Elijah shared the glory of His presence. They, of course, were 
men, and not angels; but it is also a common custom for angels 
to be spoken of as men. As examples of this it is sufficient to 
refer to the “‘ two angels ” in white, mentioned in John xx. 12, 
who are described as “two men” in shining garments by 
Luke (xxiv. 4); and to the “two men” in white apparel who 
stood by the Apostles at the time of our Lord’s ascension into 
heaven (Acts i. 10). When we read (Gen. xviii. 22) that “‘ she 
men turned their faces from thence, and went toward Sodom: 
but Abraham stood yet before Jehovah ”’, it would appear to 
mean that the two angels departed from the place, while Christ 
remained with Abraham and listened to his supplications on 
behalf of the city of Sodom. That this is so is borne out by 
the opening statement of the next chapter which informs us 
that “‘ the two angels came to Sodom at even’”’. Here, besides 
limiting the number of the messengers to two, the sacred 
history designates them more distinctly by the use of the definite 
article in the original Hebrew (g°>xN977). Moreover, a little 
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further down they explain to Lot that Jehovah had seat them to 
destroy the city (xix. 13). 

For these reasons then it seems preferable not to regard 
this passage as a vestigium Trinitatis, but rather as a manifestation 
of Christ in the company of two angels. 

We may, however, discern an example in the blessing 
pronounced by Jacob upon the sons of Joseph (Gen. xlviii. 1 5, 
16). ‘“ And he blessed Joseph and said: (1) The Elohim before 
whose face my fathers Abraham and Isaac walked, (2) the Elohim 
who fed me all my life long unto this day, (3) the Angel who 
redeemed me from all evil,—bless the lads.”’ It is noteworthy 
that, despite the triple subject (including a repetition of the 
plural noun Elohim), the verb “ bless” is singular in number: 
2. The Angel and God are invoked conjointly, and there- 
fore are to be regarded as on an equality, and for that reason, 
and also because of the use of a singular verb, they are to be 
identified with each other. This conclusion is corroborated in 
Hosea xii. 3-5, where we are informed that Jacob “ by his 
strength had power with God yea, he had power over the 
Angel, . . . even Fehovah Elohim of Hosts”. That the Angel 
who redeemed Jacob from all evil is to be recognised as none 
other than Christ is not to be doubted; for, as we have previously 
seen, any such manifestation of God was always in and through 
the Second Person of the Trinity, who is the Redeemer from 
the foundation of the world. This threefold blessing may be 
ascribed then as follows: (1) To God the Father, before whose 
face Abraham and Isaac walked; (2) to God the Holy Spirit, the 
Giver and Sustainer of life; (3) to God the Son, the Redeemer, 
sent (489M, dyyedoc) from heaven. And the singular number 
of the verb indicates that a uity, that is to say a srinity, is here 
spoken of. That Jacob should have pronounced these words 
and Moses have recorded them, and the fact that subsequent 
generations have left them unaltered, is, to say the least, a 
strong indication that in early times there was a definite per- 
ception of the truth that in the essence of the Godhead there 
is to be distinguished a plurality which is yet contained in an 
indivisible unity. And this knowledge could never have been 
held had it not originally been revealed to man by God Himself. 

Another noticeable instance is to be observed in the so- 
called Aaronic blessing (Num. vi. 24-26): “ The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee; the Lord make His face shine upon thee, 
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and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up His countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace.’’ Here again it is evident that 
this benediction is triple in form. (1) “ Jehovah bless thee and 
keep thee’’:—We may connect this first portion with God 
the Father, for among the Patriarchs it was the father’s special 
prerogative to bless his children, and also, of course, to keep 
and protect them. (2) “‘ Jehovah make His face to shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee ’’:—This is referable to God 
the Son, who is “ the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world”’ (John i. 9). Moreover, “‘ God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
our hearts, to-give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Fesus Christ”’ (2 Cor. iv. 6). And who could more 
appropriately be gracious unto us than our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is Himself the source of all grace (2 Cor. xiii. 14)? (3) “* Jeho- 
vah lift up His countenance upon thee and give thee peace”: 
This last section may fittingly be applied to God the Holy Ghost, 
for it is solely through His operation that the human heart can 
enjoy peace, which is one of the precious and delectable fruits 
of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22). Yet, though this is a threefold bene- 
diction, it is only oe God that blesses, as is shown by the very 
next verse: “‘ They shall put My Name upon the children of 
Israel; and J will bless them.” 

The last words of David, “ the sweet psalmist of Israel ”, 
are introduced by a threefold statement which indicates that he 
had some understanding of the triune nature of the Godhead: 
“The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and His word was in 
my tongue: the God of Israel said; the Rock of Israel spake 
to me...” (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-3). “‘ The Spirit of the Lord” 
clearly denotes the Third Person of the Trinity. “‘ The Rock 
of Israel’’ is to be identified with the Second Person of the 
Trinity, for Paul expressly states that “‘ that Rock was Christ” 
(1 Cor. x. 4). And by “ the God of Israel” the First Person 
of the Trinity is here to be understood. Though these three 
spoke, yet they spoke with but ome voice. The three spoke as 
one, for they are three in one. 

The only other vestigium Trinitatis to which I wish to draw 
attention is found in that wellknown passage where Isaiah 
describes his vision of the glory of the Lord (Isa. vi). It was 
not the Trinity he saw, as some have thought, but King Christ 
“sitting on a throne, high and lifted up” (cf. John xii. 41). 
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Similar visions were granted to the prophet Micaiah (1 Kings 
xxii. 19 =2 Chron. xviii. 18) and to John at Patmos (Rev. iv. 2). 
The first trace of the Triune God in this account is to be noticed 
in the third verse, where we are told that the seraphim cry to 
one another, “ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole 
earth is full of His glory”. The triple utterance of the word 
“holy” may be taken to denote that they are worshipping the 
thrice holy One; that is, in effect they are saying, ‘‘ Holy is 
the Father; Holy is the Son; Holy is the Spirit”. However, 
the suggestion that in the essence of the Godhead there is unity 
in plurality, and plurality in unity, is unmistakably conveyed in 
the ensuing challenge issued by the voice of Jehovah: “ Whom 
shall J send, and who will go for Us?” These were the ipsissima 
verba heard by the prophet, and, inasmuch as subsequent 
preservers of the sacred text remarked no grammatical incon- 
sistency in this place, it is just to conclude that Almighty God 
by no means withheld from the ancients the light of the doctrine 
of the eternal Trinity. 

I am aware that there are other passages that might be 
brought forward, but the above instances are sufficient to show 
that in the pages of the Old Testament we are to seek and 
find the true vestigia Trinitatis. There is also, of course, a great 
number of places where Christ is referred to as the Angel of 
the Lord, and equally many where allusion is plainly made to 
the Holy Spirit. These we may perhaps regard as partial vestigia, 
which play a very real part in the cumulative evidence of the 
whole. In fine, the Christian who peruses the writings of the 
Old Testament studiously and with understanding will discover 
abundant proof to convince him that the God of the pre-Christian 
era is in no way other than the eternal, unchanging, Triune 
God of the New Testament revelation. 


Puiurp E. Hucues. 
Durban, South Africa. 





THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH; 
ITS GREATNESS, AND SOME DEFECTS IN THE 
LIGHT OF TO-DAY 


Opening Lecture of the Scottish Church and Theology Society! at a 
Conference in Crieff, April 1944. 


Ir we, as a Church of the Reformation, are to accept the new 
responsibilities being laid upon us in the present hour, and 
make our true contribution to the future, it will depend on how 
far we are prepared to return to our distinctive witness in the 
past, and draw strength from our historical heritage. ‘‘ There 
are times,” says Dr. John A. Mackay, “ in the history of persons 
and peoples, particularly times of crisis, when a rediscovery of 
yesterday opens a new pathway to to-morrow; when the awaken- 
ing of a sense of heritage becomes a potent determinant of 
destiny.” “ But,” he adds wisely, “‘ all depends upon the 
yesterday to which men go back, whether the new beginning 
leads them eventually to a better or a worse state.” 

What is our yesterday? If our Scots Confession and West- 
minster Confession are to be taken as signposts, our true yester- 
day, which they indicate, is the Genevan spring of the Reformed 
Faith. 

I purpose to look at our Westminster Confession of Faith, 
with some regretful glances at that earlier Confession of John 
Knox, which our fathers, partly by political considerations, 
allowed to be displaced. For as a Confession of Faith it comes 
far before the Westminster Confession. 

Someone has said that a Church can only confess its faith 
when it is compelled to, and when it can do no other. It was 
in such an hour of utter need, and within a few days, that the 
Confessio Scotica of 1560 was produced, bearing the impress of 
the faith and genius of Knox. Whereas, the Westminster Con- 


1 Some groups of Ministers in the Church of Scotland, believing that the main issues 
confronting the Church are at bottom theological, have united under the name of “ The 
Scottish Church and Theology Society” to pursue a course of study and action. They 
do not stress any particular theology tovend a special interest in their Scottish heritage, 
as a Church of the Reformed Faith. But they believe that the Church needs theology 
to interpret to it its meaning, while theology needs the Church to save it from barren 
logomachy. 
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fession owed its origin rather to the necessity of a political 
situation than to a spiritual compulsion to confess the faith, 
with the result that it lacks the original, spontaneous, and hopeful 
note, and also the confessional note, of the Scots Confession. It 
lacks, too, its humility, which asked believers to correct, if neces- 
sary, the affirmations made, “ from the mouth of God”. 

But the Westminster Confession is not without its humility. 
It claims to be no more than a statement of the truth contained 
in Scripture. It puts itself, in its opening paragraph, under 
Holy Scripture, as being “ most necessary”. Its authors, dis- 
tinguished theologians and Churchmen as they were—for the 
Westminster Assembly was one of the most learned conventions 
of Christian history—kept themselves severely in the back- 
ground. We know there were differences of opinion, but the 
result was the remarkable unanimity arrived at in the unity of 
the spirit, and in the bond of peace, by Christian men of patience 
and good temper.. 

If we are to take to heart the counsel that the road to 
to-morrow leads through yesterday, we must give ourselves to a 
patient, appreciative study of the Westminster Confession. First, 
of its Greatness, and second, of its manifest defects in the light 
of to-day. I have hesitated whether to begin with the first or 
the second. I shall start with its greatness, though inevitably 
they will get a bit mixed up as we proceed. 


I 


Let me first indicate some of the marks of its doctrinal 
greatness. 

(2) We begin with its witness to the Bible as the word of 
God. 

It is one of the most Biblical of the Confessions. In its 
opening chapter on “ Holy Scripture’, which we are told was 
the subject of long deliberation, it does not argue or seek to 
prove, any more than the Bible does, the fact of God’s existence, 
but accepts it as axiomatic. It starts from the fact of divine 
revelation. God has spoken, and in the Holy Scriptures we have 
His Word. That is its first proposition, and all that follows is 
simply the unfolding of this Word of God. 

In this, the Confession is the child of the Reformation. As 
might be expected, it keeps the Roman Catholic errors steadily 
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in view, especially in its teaching on the Sacraments, and on 
the State after Death. It repudiates transubstantiation, but 
retains the torments of hell for the wicked, with no intermediate 
condition. 

Over against a hierarchy which had displaced Jesus Christ 
it sought to make as clear as a sunbeam that neither the Church, 
nor its Creeds, nor traditions, must come between God’s Word 
and man. All Creeds, traditions, and interpretations, however 
hallowed by time, must come under the judgment of Holy 
Scripture. This love for, and veneration of, the Bible, on the 
part of the Reformers, and those who came after them, sprang 
from their zeal for the Gospel. They were Biblicists because 
they were Gospellers. 

The Westminster divines adhered to Calvin’s teaching 
that Scripture is only Word of God when its meaning is illumined 
by the Holy Spirit “‘ bearing witness by and with the Word”, 
and deprecated the laying of too much emphasis on “ the 
heavenliness of the matter’’, or ‘‘ the majesty of the style”. 
But they did not always keep before them this insight, and 
usually identified the Word of God with the written text in a 
way which for many to-day invalidates many of their Scripture 
proofs. 

As men of their time, they treated the Bible also as a col- 
lection of divinely guaranteed propositions, rather than as a 
witness to the activity of God, revealing Himself in Divine 
Acts in history, as our Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. This 
prevented them from being as truly Biblical as they believed 
themselves to be. They did not possess a full understanding of 
history as a quality of revelation, and of the meaning and purpose 
of the “ historical” in revelation. It has been the perception 
of a later day, that while history is not revelation, revelation is 
history, Heilsgeschichte, to use a word for which we have no 
exact equivalent. “‘ Redemption history ’’ it might be rendered. 

Further, we cannot ignore the fact, that, in putting the 
Holy Scripture in the foreground, the Westminster divines were 
consciously and designedly placing their confidence and security 
in an infallible Book, over against the Roman Catholic confidence 
and security in an infallible Church. They were setting the one 
absolute against the other and they betray a marked fondness 
for the word “‘ infallible’. 

It is questionable if a modern Confession should open 
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with an article “ Of the Holy Scripture”. Would it not be 
wiser to go back to such an opening as the Scots Confession, 
with its lapidary sentence?—‘‘ We conrEss AND ACKNOWLEDGE 
ONE ONLY GOD, TO WHOM ALONE WE MUST CLEAVE, WHOM ONLY 
WE MUST SERVE, WHOM ONLY WE MUST WORSHIP, AND IN WHOM 
ONLY WE MUST TRUST”’—an echo of which I think we can 
detect in the Barmen Confession of 1934 which reaffirmed the 
centrality of Jesus Christ for the Christian faith as the “ one 
Word of God which we have to hear, and which we have to 
trust and obey in life and death”. 

(4) The second mark of the greatness of the Westminster 
Confession is its witness to the unity of God as “ the one only 
living and true God ”—a spiritual and ethical Being Who is 
pure and just, loving and gracious, ‘‘ most holy, most free ”— 
the Sovereign Creator and Lord of all. In the present strange 
return to Nature-worship and to gods many, this truth that 
God is One calls for reassertion. 

The Confession is less helpful in its definition of God 
after the mediaeval manner, in terms of His substance, attributes, 
and perfections, derived from Scripture, rather than as He has 
given Himself to be known in Jesus Christ. The doctrine of 
the Trinity also is introduced later in a detached sort of way, 
as if it were but another attribute, and not as it is, the central 
truth of Godhead apart from which, as Calvin says, “‘ the 
word ‘God’ flutters through our brain, naked and void of 
meaning ”’. 

(c) The third mark of greatness of the Westminster Con- 
fession is its witness throughout to “‘ the work of God ”’ which 
He did, “‘ once for all’, in His Son, Jesus Christ, the God- 
Man, the Mediator between God and man, and which He 
continues to do through His Spirit in the Church, the Body of 
Christ in the world. 


“It pleased God in His eternal purpose to choose and ordain the Lord 
Jesus, His only-begotten Son, to be the Mediator between God and man, the 
Prophet, Priest, and King; the Head and Saviour of His Church; the Heir of 
all things; and Judge of the world: unto whom He did from all eternity give a 
people to be His seed, and to be by Him in time redeemed, called, justified, 
sanctified, and glorified.” 


That is very fine. It takes us right back to the Old Testa- 
ment witness to a ‘“‘ people of God” which is so central to its 
thought. It emphasises the central witness of the apostolic 
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Church. And, without mentioning them, it lines up with the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and all the great historical 
Creeds of Christendom, in one continuous testimony, the testi- 
mony of the undivided Church with which the Re-formation 
made no break. 

(d) The fourth mark of the greatness of the Westminster 
Confession is its witness against man as a sinner, who is in 
utter need of redemption, which is the underlying presupposition 
of this ‘“‘ work of God’, in Jesus Christ. 

From our modern standpoint, the Confession may appear 
to treat man too exclusively as a sinful soul, as I shall later 
show, and not take full account of man in his totality, of body, 
soul, and spirit. But in these days when we are seeing the end 
of the Renaissance man, for long believed to be so adequate 
and self-sufficient, and now exposed in all his nakedness of evil, 
we should count it greatness in the Westminster Confession that 
for three hundred years it has been witnessing against this man, 
and against the whole humanist paean of “ Glory to Man in 
the highest ’’. Man is here uncovered as a sinner whose sin 
stains not only his vices but his virtues, even his pieties and 
idealisms. 

Objection has often been taken to the statement in the 
Confession that “ we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made © 
opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil”, and 
admittedly it has sometimes been pressed to a point where it 
ceases to be true. But Dr. Denney was prepared to defend it 
as it stood, pointing out that what it means is, “‘ not that every 
individual is as bad as bad can be, but that the depravity which 
sin has produced extends to the whole man. There is no part 
of man’s nature which is unaffected by it”’. 

One could have wished, however, that the rich realism 
of the Bible doctrine of man had found fuller expression. While 
maintaining that at the religious level of judgment all men are 
sinners, the Bible takes account of degrees of reality, of less 
and more, of relative goodness in that strange mixture of good 
and evil, angel and devil, we call man. Our Lord recognised 
degrees of faith and loyalty. He valued incipient faith. To Him 
the world of spiritual realities contained not only black and 
white, whereas the Confession tends to be too rigid in its dis- 
tinctions. It lays out its truth in too static a fashion, without 
the flowing, dynamic quality of Bible Truth. 
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(¢) The fifth mark of the greatness of the Westminster 
Confession is its exalted doctrine of the Church and of the 
Sacraments. 

The Church—the one, holy, Catholic and apostolic Church— 
is the new Israel, the people of God, continuous with the “ con- 
gregation of Israel”. It is the dwelling-place of God, the house- 
hold of faith, the source of the lighted conscience, the Body of 
Christ in the world. Out of the Church, says the Confession, 
“there is no ordinary possibility of salvation’. Rightly under- 
stood, extra ecclesiam nulla salus is a thoroughly Protestant tenet. 
It is the assertion that salvation is tied to the Church. Chris- 
tianity knows only such a salvation as can be found in an ecclesia 
—in the Community of the Saints, a believing, witnessing, 
worshipping and working Community, chosen of God from the 
foundation of the world. 

The Sacraments are not “ bare signs’’ but “ holy signs 
and seals of the covenant of grace ’’, “ for substance the same ” 
as the sacraments of the Old Testament, in which there is “a 
spiritual relation, or sacramental union, between the sign and 
the thing signified’. The only powers at work in the sacra- 
ments are grace and faith. 

These are high doctrines. It may be, however, that the 
definition of “the invisible Church”’, as “ consisting of the 
whole number of the elect ”’ in contradistinction to the “ visible 
Church”’, will require restating. It appears too rigid and static. 
The invisible Church is not something which “ consists ”’, but 
which ‘‘ becomes ’”’. As the invisible Word became flesh, so 
the invisible Church becomes visible in the Churches through 
the decision of faith. 

Our modern idea of the Church, visible as a Kingdom of 
faith, pushing out in bold aggression on every side, aiming at 
nothing less than the subjugation of the world, was but faintly 
realised by the Westminster divines. They could only think 
of the world’s conversion in terms of one nation after another 
becoming a covenanted people of God through having Christ 
offered to them. In Scotland, Boston and the Marrow Men 
alone had a more Christian conception of the spread of the 
Gospel. 

But for nothing should we honour the Westminster divines 
more than that, meeting at a time when war was in the land, 


and the State was actually directing the Church, adjourning or 
18 
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reassembling the Assembly at its will, they proclaimed so boldly 
as they did “‘ The Lord Jesus Christ as the Head of the Church ”’. 

Among other great features of the Confession I might 
mention, for example, its witness to the high calling of the 
Christian life for every believer, and its rejection of the Roman 
doctrine of two kinds of life, one for “‘ the religious ’’, and one 
for the common world. But I have said enough, I think, to 
show the doctrinal greatness of the Westminster Confession. 
Its lofty impersonal character, in contrast with the warm, human, 
sympathetic Scots Confession, has on some a chilling effect, 
but the more I read it, the more its grandeur looms up before 
me. 


II 


But the Confession bears inevitably some of the defects 
of its time. They do not affect its greatness, but they detract 
from its value as a Confession for to-day. I shall select five 
defects. 

(2) The first is its defect as a confession of faith. A 
hundred years had gone since the Scots Confession had ap- 
peared. The confessional urge had passed, and other con- 
siderations, particularly the apologetic, had become prominent. 
The Faith had to be defended not only against Rome, but 
against rationalism. 

As a result, we find the Westminster Confession more 
concerned with correct belief than with faith itself, and it must 
bear some blame for the emphasis so long laid on ‘‘ soundness ”’ 
of doctrine, as the mark of the true believer. With its emphasis 
also on law, its view of the Sabbath, its legalistic trend, its 
doctrine of good works, it has to be admitted that it gave more 
place to the law than to the prophets. Unlike the other principal 
confessions, it committed itself to the Federal theology of 
Cocceius and its covenant of works, based on a somewhat 
fanciful exegesis, which has not stood the test of time. 

_ No doubt the Westminster divines were in line with the 
Reformers in laying stress on the necessity of “ Law-Work ” 
to bring men within the dimension of the Gospel, which is the 
dimension of holiness and grace. But the Confession bears 
traces also of that Puritan Age out of which it came, and par- 
ticularly of an English Puritan influence which was not all to 
the good of Scotland. It tended to eliminate the emotional and 
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aesthetic side of religion from our faith and worship, and showed 
small concern for the beauty of holiness in our temples of praise. 

(4) But, coming to doctrinal defects, 1 would submit that 
the Confession of Faith does not do justice to the teaching of our 
Lord, and of the New Testament as a whole, on the sovereign 
Fatherhood of God. It is the sovereignty, and especially the 
sovereign power and omnipotence of God that is the primary 
concept. God is Father, as the first Person of the Trinity, and 
as Creator; but not as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
our Father. Having predestinated and foreordained to life a 
number “so certain and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished ” God is pleased “ for the glory of His 
sovereign power over His creatures to pass by and ordain them 
to dishonour and wrath for their sin to the praise of His glorious 
justice’. That emphasis on “ sovereign power”’ is surely not 
the true evangelical note, the “ Good News” of the New 
Testament. ’ 

The Confession is assuredly right in giving an important 
place to God’s Decree—His plan of Salvation—which is the 
fundamental doctrine of grace, and the basis of all that follows— 
effectual calling, justification, etc. But it took an unfortunate 
step in being led away, in its doctrine of Divine Sovereignty, 
from the earlier insight of the Scots Confession that predestina- 
tion has to be interpreted through Christology. It is not apart 
from, or before Christ, but in Christ that men’s destinies are 
determined. ‘‘ For that same eternal God and Father elected 
us in Christ Jesus, before the foundation of the world, and 
appointed Him to be our Head and Brother, our Pastor and 
great Bishop of our souls’’ (Scots Confession, Art. viii). 

In separating between the Decree of God and the existence 
of Jesus Christ, and in conceiving of election as taking place 
in some sort of eternity before and without Christ, with a 
complete mathematical precision, the Westminster Confession 
steps off the Christian ground of election. Instead of inter- 
preting the sovereignty of God as sovereign Fatherhood, and 
sovereign grace, by which all men are elected in Christ, it 
relates it with the idea of omnipotence, and leaves its doctrine 
of predestination as a dark patch within the sphere of Christian 
doctrine. Actually it makes God the prisoner of His own pre- 
destination. 

The doctrine of election is both a practical and preachable 
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doctrine. It is not some dark mystery lying behind the Gospel, 
and threatening its nature as Gospel. It is the sum of the Gospel 
itself. It is not something finished and concluded at the beginning, 
a mere decree fixing in advance all that should follow after, 
which would make it a dead thing. Election is God’s free and 
continuous work upon men in all the determinations of their 
lives. For God also, as the living God, has a history, inter- 
penetrating the history of man. Predestination is Hei/sgeschichte 
—redemption history—and as such is the secret of all history. 

We need such a doctrine of election for our comfort and 
assurance as believers. It is the one sound foundation for a 
strong and living faith by putting something objective under © 
our feet, without which we are delivered over to a pure sub- 
jectivity. But in any new Confession which the twentieth cen- 
tury may produce this great fundamental doctrine must be 
related more closely to Jesus Christ, if it is again to find accept- 
ance in our Church, and in our pulpits. 

(c) A third defect of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
is its too individualistic conception of man’s salvation, charac- 
teristic of the age out of which it came. It was the age that 
gave us Grace Abounding and The Pilgrim's Progress. To-day we 
have come to realise that God has willed the life of humanity 
to be a family, a community. Every individual needs to be 
saved into community if he is to be truly a person. As Martin 
Buber puts it, “‘ all real living is meeting ’’. Was it some inkling 
of this that led Bunyan to dream again of how Christiana and 
her sons “ packt up’”’ and also went after Christian? 

The Confession identifies the Church with the Kingdom 
of God, as we now know quite wrongly, and has no place for 
the wealth of Christian thought in our Lord’s Parables of the 
Kingdom as a reign of right relations between man and man, 
as well as between God and man. To-day we are become more 
aware of social responsibility as an essential part of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The interdependence of the members of the 
human family, and the duties and obligations we owe one to 
another as brothers, are seen to be of fundamental significance. 
We are neither elected nor are we saved one by one. We can 
only be saved in a saved race. 

I cannot help the feeling that this blindness to social res- 
ponsibility of that age was due in some measure to the strict 
individualistic doctrine of election. I can remember a Cal- 
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vinistic minister in the north in my younger days who expressed 
the view that in his parish men were either elect, or they were 
non-elect. If non-elect, he could do little or nothing about them. 

A true doctrine of election would have made such a thought 
impossible. For God’s election of grace for man makes all men 
responsible to His Will. Since all men stand, whether they 
know it or not, within the sphere of the divine election, they 
stand therefore under the imperative of the divine law. Election 
leads, or should lead, to ethics. It is the one right road. For 
the decision of God in grace calls for a corresponding decision 
on man’s part to obedience in all the concrete situations of life. 

While the Westminster Confession gives due place to the 
moral law, it is rather as something external and imposed ox 
man, than as emerging im man as the claim of God Who has 
elected him. In consequence, it cannot be said to contain an 
adequate Christian ethic—corporate and social, as well as indi- 
vidual. Its world is, as it was to the Pilgrim, a “ wilderness ” 
through which men walk to confront the Last Judgment, and 
“to receive according’ to what they have done in the body, 
whether good or evil’. That when God ca//s a man, He claims 
him for the immediate social and ethical tasks of the present 
was not then so keenly felt as to-day. 

(d) I come now to what I consider as more than a defect, 
as a real demerit of the Westminster Confession of Faith, its 
persistent tendency to subject faith to logical explanation, and 
to rationalise the Gospel. 

Appearing as it did, in an age when rationalism was in 
the ascendant, it set itself to counter it by producing a rational 
explanation of the Reformed Faith. It applied the rational to 
what in Scripture, and in faith, is always of a paradoxical nature, 
and attempted to define the undefinable. 

Its juridical theory of the Atonement, for example, is a 
rationalisation of the mystery, by an attempt to interpret it 
according to a scheme of relationships existing in the natural 
world between man and man. It is an attempt to adapt celestial 
truth to the level of the thinking man, whereas it is impossible 
to conceive the mystery of redemption rationally any more than 
any other mystery of the Divine life. The dogmas of the Trinity, 
of the dual nature of the God-Man, of the Cross, have always 
been, from the days of St. Paul, folly, so far as rational thought 
is concerned, and always will be. Each is a revelation of another 
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world, a truth which is from above, and not from below. There 
is nothing in these dogmas which is rational, or capable of 
being grasped by the intelligence of a Brains Trust. 

Our Lord, let us recall, could not express His truth without 
paradox. Neither can the theologian. “‘ Take away the paradox,”’ 
said Kierkegaard, ‘‘ and you have the professor.”” Fortunately, 
not all professors have been blind to the paradoxical, contra- 
dictory nature of New Testament revelation. In our day it has 
been reaffirmed by theologians like Denney, Forsyth, Barth, 
and others. Denney speaks of “‘ that meeting of contradictories, 
that union of logical and moral opposites ’’ which are “‘ the 
guarantee of truth”. He believed that it is the one way in which 
the divine can speak as the human, the infinite can speak as 
the finite, that God can become and be man. “ To say that it 
is irrational and unethical,’”’ he says in another place, “‘is to 
speak as a human in terms of relationships between man and 
man, and between God and sinner.”” Barth puts the same 
truth in other words when he says: ‘‘ God reveals Himself in 
hiddenness, and hides Himself in His revelation.”” We meet 
it also in Luther’s teaching on ‘‘ the hiddenness of God”’. 

(e) I can refer only in a word or two to a fifth defect, to 
what is the least defensible part of the Westminster Confession— 
that dealing with the Civil Magistrate whose duty, it is stated, 
is to see that blasphemies and heresies are suppressed, and 
corruptions and abuses in worship are prevented or reformed 
by political force. This Article, which differs little from the 
Roman Catholic idea, glaringly dates the Confession. Religious 
tolerance, as we understand it, was not then known, or considered 
a practical possibility. Scottish elders, faithful, as they believed, 
in the discharge of their duties to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, have recently been described as the ‘‘ Gestapo” of 
that day. Even John Milton, whose Areopagitica appeared during 
the sitting of the Westminster Assembly, would have counted 
our tolerance as licence. We have, since that day, entered more 
deeply into the meaning of religious tolerance and true freedom 
in thought and in worship. 

At the same time, we must always keep in mind that, in 
regard to the whole body of Christian truth, the Westminster 
Confession has no place for “‘ the right of private judgment ”’, 
or “‘ liberty of conscience’. If at any point we propose to depart 
from the Confession it must be for some reason grounded in 
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Scripture. The believer is not a free thinker. He is bound by 
a certain constraint, as a member of the Body of Christ, to 
obey the Word of God, and is in no sense free in his own right 
as an individual. 

This is the teaching, not only of the Westminster Con- 
fession, but of the whole Reformed Church, which set its face 
from the beginning against everything of the nature of inner 
light, or mystical vision, or light of nature as being able to 
produce a saving knowledge of God. 


Ill 


The conclusion to which I would lead up is, that the 
Church must set itself with the same seriousness as the West- 
minster divines, to write its Confession, face to face with the 
errors of our time. We cannot express the Christian thought 
of to-day in terms of the thought.of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Any attempt to revise the Confession would 
be hopeless. With all its greatness and glory it belongs to a 
past day. 

But the first thing necessary, before we even begin to 
write a Confession of Faith, is that we become again a confessing 
Church, by which I mean a Church which submits itself to the 
living Word of God in humble faith and obedience. For it is 
only out of a true Christian witness that a true theology can 
arise. We need a theology resting upon a better understanding 
of the Word of God, and of God’s way of revealing Himself 
in divine acts in time, to which the Bible testifies, and of how 
this revelation reaches us and touches us through the Church, 
the Body of Christ to-day. 

It will be a tremendous task. Word of God and Scripture 
will have to be more clearly defined. It will no more be possible 
to compel faith, or make use of the motive of fear, for it is not 
easily possible to frighten moderns with anything. It will no 
more be possible to draw in black and white on the old rigid 
lines. For the present-day Church is confronted with souls who 
have experienced every type of danger and have gone to the 
lowest depths of darkness. A new Confession will have to be 
more sensitive to the perplexities, and psychological and even 
neurotic conditions of men, and address itself not only to the 
conscious, but to the unconscious modern mind with a word 
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that has healing power. It will no longer be possible to think 
only in terms of the Reformed Churches. Our Faith must 
take a wider sweep. 

There are many difficulties, but signs are not wanting of 
a desire for a return to Christianity, and to the Church, to fill 
the vacuum created by the collapse of our man-made faiths. 
In that lies the hope and opportunity of the Church to-day. 

But how are we to lay hold of this opportunity? How far 
can the Westminster Confession help us? To what extent can 
we find the road to to-morrow through this great yesterday? 

Some things at least are clear. 

(a) We have to state the Faith to-day in a world of relativities 
in which any idea of a universal moral law is repudiated. How 
shall we bring home that there is a Law as well as a Gospel 
which is of God, and which is applicable to the whole human 
situation; a Law whose voice we hear in the Cosmos, the Law 
of a Creator, which is regulative, imperative, corrective, and 
preservative? The American Delaware Conference put this as 
the first of its thirteen points. ‘‘ We believe that moral law, 
no less than physical law, undergirds our world.” 

(4) We have to state the Faith to-day in a world which 
is ruled by Science, and in which there is a very widespread 
idea that science has discredited religion—a problem which 
hardly confronted the Westminster divines, but which meets 
us on every side. How shall we state the doctrines of grace 
vis-d-vis this modern scientific outlook and conviction? Shall 
it be after the manner of C.E. Raven, let us say, who, looking 
through his two stereoscopic lenses, science and religion, sees 
them as one; or shall we stand with the Westminster divines 
for a Word of God which is a Word ¢o Science, and not of 
Science? 

(c) We have to state the Faith in a world that is ruled by 
dogmas, not only scientific but economic dogmas, such as mater- 
ialistic Marxism. Is not Christian dogma an urgent need of our 
day? ‘‘ Dogma,’ says E. T. Whitaker, “‘ is the core of every 
system of faith and worship, without which religion would 
dissolve into mere sentiment, and in a few centuries perish 
altogether.’” Must not the Church take its courage in both 
hands and state its faith, not merely historically and experi- 
mentally, but dogmatically, testing its own faith as to its own 
understanding of it, and announcing it to the world? And 
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must it not do this in such a way as to escape the logical, rational 
method of formulation of the Westminster Confession, and 
preserve the paradoxical qualities of the Gospel? 

(d) We have to state the Faith to-day, not merely as the 
Reformed Faith, though we must be true to that, but as the 
Faith of the World Church which has come to the birth in our 
time. How shall we restate the doctrine of the Church so as 
to give full value to the Una Sancta—the Church invisible— 
and at the same time do justice to the Church, as a visible, 
oecumenical, Divine Society, witnessing in a secular world, 
cutting across national barriers, and disseminating its Way 
of Life throughout the world by its Missions. 

(e) We have to state the Faith in a world which proclaims, 
by word and symbol, the doctrine of Marxist man, and of 
Fascist man, so as to make clear the difference between these 
humanistic conceptions and the Christian doctrine of man. How 
shall we define the anthropology of grace in terms that recognise 
man as a sinner, but also as a person, responsible for his freedom 
and self-determining activity under the universal moral law? 
In face of the present, strong appeal of Communism, which 
may grow stronger, the Church has perhaps no more urgent 
task than to match the Communist doctrine of man with an 
equally dogmatic statement of the Christian doctrine of man. 

The late Dr. William Adams Brown tells of how he once 
found the great American, Bishop Brent, spending his mornings 
in studying a little book which bore the title: The 4 BC of 
Communism—a textbook for use in the schools and colleges of 
Russia. Brent was enormously impressed by what he read. 
““Unless we can match this faith,” he declared to Adams 
Brown, “ with a faith as consistent and uncompromising, we 
shall fail, and we shall deserve to fail.” 

That, then, is the task which our time lays upon us: to 
set forth the Christian Faith im our time, and for our time, 
and in the idiom of our time, so as to lay hold of the youth of 
our time. 

Joun McConnacuie. 
Dundee. 














THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN THE BOOK OF 
JOB 


THERE are some problems which continue to baffle the keenest 
intellects from age to age and though new minds see old prob- 
lems in a fresh light, a final solution seems no nearer. The 
unpleasant facts of suffering and evil enter this category; so long 
as we have records of men’s thoughts we find that they have 
pondered over the experience of suffering and the reason for it, 
trying to reconcile its apparently arbitrary allotment with an 
idea of an omniscient and wise providence. Still the problems 
persist: why do men suffer? what is the origin of suffering? Is 
there any method in the strange system whereby the good 
suffer as much as if not more than the evil? 


I 


The writer of the Book of Job being deeply concerned in 
this question of suffering depicts the doubts and difficulties 
which might occur to an orthodox thinker, in dramatic form; 
the book is a kind of epic poem, though in places it almost 
takes the form of debate. This, however, is of oriental type 
and is not comparable with Platonic dialogue where truth is 
sought by sharing and comparing ideas. Here theories and 
counter-theories are laid out in dogmatic and decided manner; 
no effort is made to find why differences exist or to construct 
a possible ground for building a fresh statement. Each side 
makes its own contribution and the reader is wisely left to 
draw his own conclusions. 

The book falls into several distinct parts:—Prologue, 
three cycles of dialogue with friends, the outburst of Elihu, 
the speeches of God and the Epilogue. Each section contains 
its own lines of thought and it is necessary to consider them 
separately before attempting to summarise or estimate the 
contribution of the book as a whole to the problem of human 
suffering. 

In the Prologue Job is introduced as a man remarkable 
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for his piety and also renowned for his riches. It is significant 
that these facts are so closely connected in the beginning because 
much of the false reasoning displayed by some speakers is based 
on the seemingly necessary connection between piety and riches. 
Job’s friends would have said he was rich because he was pious, 
Satan the reverse, the book itself seems to be endeavouring to 
show that there is no vital connection between them. 

At the instigation of the Satan two tests were arranged, 
to be imposed on Job because he was accused of being a con- 
vincing and plausible hypocrite, appearing pious because of 
his possessions. The Satan was cynical but unbiased, desiring 
to protect God, by testing not punishing Job. It has been 
pointed out that here as in Greek tragedy the onlooker is in the 
beginning given the key to all that follows, so that he can 
understand better than any of the performers the true meaning 
of events. 

The Satan first took away Job’s children and possessions, 
but Job uttered no word of complaint. No fault could be found 
with the man who was able to say “‘ The Lord gave: the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord”’ (i. 21). 
The second test was directed towards Job’s person on the 
theory that a man can stand loss but not personal discomfort. 
However, it was Job’s wife who complained and was rebuked 
by her husband (ii. 10). Job himself suffered in silence until 
he was joined by some close friends who came to talk with him 
and comfort him. So the stage is set for the real drama to begin 
and by the author’s ingenuity it will be viewed with biased 
minds which compare all statements with the ideas set forth 
in the Prologue. 

Here suffering is shown as a test of character, like the 
refiner’s fire. There is no question of unfair affliction of some 
who have done nothing to deserve their misfortune, nor does 
the idea of retribution enter at all, with the suggestion of a 
personal deity repaying evil for evil or an impersonal automaton 
who cannot help allotting to all their due rewards. Job is quietly 
content, realising that man cannot expect always to have life’s 
choicest morsels. It is his wife who errs by making a false 
connection between piety and riches. This was a common error 
and the realisation of it caused much of the ensuing debate. 

Job, sitting with three trusted friends who had come to 
commune with him, and feeling the strain of his suffering, 
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thought he could safely unburden himself to them. His discom- 
fort was both physical and mental, the latter more acute because 
he had no clue to the meaning of the former. So he curses his 
life violently and wishes himself dead to escape it all. Here 
can be read the first faint echoings of Job’s intellectual 
troubles. 

According to his own theology God sent evil only to those 
who were evil; in his own mind he knew himself to be good, 
yet he was afflicted with the lot of the evil. As Dr. Peake says 
in his introduction (Century Bible), “the old axiom so long 
verified by his own felicity had proved unequal to the strain of 
facts”. 

His friends in this first cycle of debate had no such diffi- 
culty and their solution to Job’s problem was simple if not 
kind. Eliphaz, a strong exponent of traditional theology, who 
had not been troubled by personal afflictions, admitted that Job 
was pious and worthy but asserted that there must be some 
hidden sin in his life, for, as he says in a rhetorical question, 
“‘ who ever perished being innocent? ”’ (iv. 7). Evil only comes 
to evil doers. Either by way of emphasising his statements or 
to soften the sting for Job, Eliphaz asserts that all men in the 
sight of God are evil (iv. 17), that they are indeed “ born for 
trouble as the sparks fly upward”’ (v. 7). There follows the 
advice to seek God, as the man whom God corrects is happy, 
showing the fundamental assumption that Job is suffering as 
a punishment. Job, full of the conviction of his own righteous- 
ness, was so pained by Eliphaz’s hard reasoning that he burst 
into an open tirade against God as the author of all his troubles 
(vi. 4). The reason he could not understand because there was 
no fault in him. He declares that he will not remain silent, 
demanding to be shown his sin if any, “ If I have sinned what 
do I unto thee, O thou watcher of men ?”’ (vii. 20). 

Bildad continues Eliphaz’s argument by declaring that 
either Job or his children must have sinned (viii. 4); if God has 
cut down Job there is a reason, for God will not cast away a 
perfect man. 

Job’s next speech refers back to the first: admitting that 
no man is just in God’s eyes, while God is all powerful, he 
wonders how any man can approach God; although Job regards 
himself as perfect (ix. 31) he recognises that there is no answer 
from God. Yet he will cry to God for an answer, saying, “ let 
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me alone that I may take comfort a little before I go whence 
I shall not return ”’. 

The third friend, Zophar, roughly rebukes Job, asserting 
that he is wrong and cannot by searching find out God. The 
best thing he can do is to admit his guilt and put it from him. 
Job in a general reply considered himself as wise as the friends, 
yet would continue to reason with God (xiii. 3). Man that is 
born of woman is of few days and full of trouble. There is 
little in life or after life to look forward to. 

It will be seen that the chief idea underlying the statements 
of the three orthodox theologians is that suffering comes as a 
retribution for sin. Though Job had seemed good and pious 
there must have been some hidden sin in his life; so their theory 
is preserved at the cost of their observations. Job himself was 
convinced of his own perfection, consequently, in his opinion, 
the cast-iron case of the old theology cracked. The friends 
having no troubles of their own were shocked at his outbursts 
and found no difficulty in attributing to him personal sin. 
To Job their words, which were at first in a tone of mild admoni- 
tions, became like unfair whips and caused him to retaliate so 
that they were further alienated from him. 

The second cycle of the debate is less important from the 
point of view of one seeking a solution of the problem of general 
suffering but it contains Job’s most triumphant personal 
utterance. 

Eliphaz and Bildad both rebuked Job for not realising 
the truth and for turning from God, and told of the fate of 
the wicked, even their name being forgotten. Zophar con- 
tended that the joys of the wicked are short-lived. 

Job knew all these arguments, however, and although 
God had smitten him yet he appealed to Him rather than to 
his friends. His great conviction was that his redeemer or 
vindicator lived; ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth ” (xix. 25); 
although his name might be smirched now and justice never 
done during his lifetime, eventually his name would be cleared 
and God would see that all was made right. To Zophar he made 
the obvious reply that the wicked live and prosper. They turn 
from God and He lets them continue in prosperity, but man has 
no right to teach God how to act, or how to deal with evildoers. 

The ideas of this section centre round God’s moral 
judgment and the fate of the wicked. Although Job repudiated 
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the ideas of the three friends concerning the wicked, he was 
convinced of the existence of his own vindicator (go’e/). The 
use of this word at this point has caused much debate, some 
writers thinking that it means only “ kinsman”’, as in Ruth, 
others appealing for the full sense of personal Redeemer. While 
it is true that the sense of the word developed considerably, it 
is unlikely that Job had in mind all that would be understood 
by it since its use by St. Paul, or he would surely have made 
more use of the idea. His Redeemer was probably one who 
would sooner or later come to clear his name of all the false 
charges that had been hurled at him, or as we should say, a 
vindicator. 

The third cycle of the debate returns to the attempt at 
an interpretation of suffering. Eliphaz put forward an interest- 
ing idea of God as an automaton, cold and disinterested (xxii. 3). 
“Is it any pleasure to the Almighty that thou art righteous ?”’ 
On this theory God could not, on account of His nature, punish 
anyone unless there were a fault in his life. Then definite 
evidences of faults in Job’s life were brought forward; he had 
a grasping nature, had oppressed the poor and treated the 
defenceless in a shameful fashion and now his former sins 
were returning upon his head. His best course would be to 
repent, make God his treasure and consequently be restored to 
riches. Job, however, still longed to find God and plead his 
cause (xxiii. 4) because then deliverance would come. He 
knew he was only being tried and would emerge triumphant 
(xxiii. 10): “‘ He knoweth the way that I take: when he hath 
tried me I shall come forth as gold’’; but it did not prevent 
him from demanding times to be appointed for appealing to 
God against present ills. 

At this point there is considerable difficulty in estimating 
the correct text. The speech of Bildad seems to have been 
interrupted and words ascribed to Job which echo ideas more 
akin to Zophar’s former utterances. Bildad made a characteristic 
contribution, declaring that man was vile and wormlike (xxv. 6); 
on the other hand God is great and cannot be comprehended 
(xxvi. 14); surely a hint to Job that apart from traditional views 
the problem of suffering is insoluble. Job’s reply was merely 
an ironical onslaught on the friends and a fresh affirmation of 
his own innocence. The speech which appears to be Zophar’s 
final word once more stressed that destruction would always 
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be the lot of the wicked. Job brings this cycle of debate to a 


close with a long description of his former greatness when all 
listened to him (xxix) and a comparison of this with his present 
misery when all scorned him. He had been thrust on one side 
by God, yet he had not been guilty of evil desires or actions, 
falsehood or adultery, nor had been unjust or unkind. Finally 
he appeals for an answer from the Almighty. 

This third cycle is a more emphatic statement of the ideas 
of the friends found in the first cycle. Eliphaz very definitely 
holds to the idea of retribution in an even less pleasant form 
than before. God is no longer a personality who takes care to 
see that retributive justice is done but a heartless, passionless 
automaton; a veritable blind Justice whose scales must act as 
they are weighted. So since Job’s lot had come down heavily 
with evil it definitely meant that something was wrong some- 
where. While Bildad also represented the same school of theology 
as Eliphaz he evidently had a kinder heart, for he tried to soften 
the verdict, declaring that while Job was evil so also were all 
men. Zophar fierily described Job’s punishment as he assumed 
his guilt. 

Job was left unmoved; the arguments of his friends were 
bitterly interesting but quite unconvincing, for Job’s secret 
thought was the common refuge of all apparently defeated minds 
—‘‘ they do not understand me”. Slowly his conviction of his 
own righteousness and God’s mercy were being resolved out 
of the chaos caused by his suffering into a new theory of redemp- 
tion and vindication with the assurance of the eventual complete 
triumph of virtue. 

When the friends had finished the arguments it would 
seem that the author had then but to sum up. Many scholars 
think he did this, but there are six chapters of fresh argument 
fitted in between the last debate and the Epilogue. These repre- 
sent the contribution of a young man, Elihu, exasperated at 
his elders’ reasonings. He plainly declares that Job is not 
just (xxxiil. 12); God is greater than man and speaks to man 
through dreams and afflictions, by the latter testing the true 
nature of man (xxxiii. 13, 23). God cannot be considered 
wicked, for He is the Supreme Ruler and therefore just and 
as such strikes the wicked (xxxiv. 26). God is omniscient and 
man must not oppose or answer Him or cry to Him; although 
the wicked are afflicted it is for their instruction and discipline 
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(xxxvi. 10, 22); as such Job ought to consider it in reverence 
and humility. 

Elihu thus brings to the problem not so much a ready- 
made solution as a way of approach that may help to throw 
the light of understanding on what seems senseless: he really 
emphasises a thought of Job in ch. xxiii in suggesting that 
suffering was a disciplinary measure and that at the end there 
would emerge a purified penitent. 

There remain only the speeches of the Lord and the 
Epilogue to be considered. Here Job is represented as having 
his desired interview with God, but not as he had expected. 
He had asked to be allowed to enter the Courts of God in his 
capacity of a prince and powerful man but when God came 
he uttered no word and was humbled before being restored. 
Did Job in comparison with God’s knowledge and power know 
anything or could he do anything? Job was forced to admit 
his own shortcomings. Could Job make good his own case by 
imputing unrighteousness to God? Had he any power over 
nature? To all, Job was forced to say No. Then, faced with 
the majesty and wonder of the Almighty, he did understand 
something of his own meanness, and repented. “I abhor 
myself and repent in dust and ashes.” Finally, in the Epilogue 
Job received pardon for his wild utterances and was restored 
to his former position, while significantly enough Eliphaz and 
company were rebuked. This seems to repudiate the idea of 
punishment as merely retributive and God as a cold automaton. 


II 


In endeavouring to sum up the contribution of this book 
to the question of human suffering it is essential to bear in mind 
that several distinct viewpoints are brought out and that there 
seems to be no attempt at a definite solution though, as has 
already been seen, some of the theories are shown to be very 
thin. The author, wishing to consider the problem of suffering 
in its various angles, very skilfully took a concrete problem and 
worked round it in eccentric circles of debate. 

There are really two problems: 


(i) Personal—Why am I, Job, suffering? 
(ii) General—Why do men suffer? 
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(i) From the standpoint of the central figure or victim, 
Job, the problem is one of reconciling two powerful forces— 
tradition and personal experience. Had he and Eliphaz been 
in reversed positions they would undoubtedly have also reversed 
their arguments, for Job was also of the orthodox school which 
clung to the theory of retribution, though Job claimed he would 
have been more sympathetic. But retribution was only a cold 
theory and had not been tested in real life by any of them. 
When Job was afflicted it gave him a new factor to work into 
his scheme of reasoning. He knew that God was good and 
believed that he was himself just and so realised that justice 
and sorrow must exist in one person. Had the friends been 
sympathetic he might have dismissed his problem as one im- 
possible of solution but their growing emphasis on their pre- 
conceived notions drove him to seek some other way out. This 
he found in his go’e/ or vindicator who should put all things 
right, in the future, whatever happened now. This is only one 
step in advance of complete resignation for it is a tacit admission 
of the impossibility of solving the problem. Yet it is a big 
step, for it snatches victory out of defeat even if it retains the 
scars of battle. It reminds us that in daily life it is far more 
important to have a right attitude, whether to pain and suffering 
or to joy, than to have a correct solution to the problems arising 
from them. St. Paul tells us that he had a thorn in the flesh 
and prayed to God three times that it should be removed. In- 
stead of finding it removed, Paul received the word of God, 
““ My grace is sufficient for thee’’. This knowledge enabled 
him to glory in his weaknesses for Christ, saying, “‘ when I 
am weak then am I strong” (2 Cor. xii. 7-10). Neither St. 
Paul nor Job says it is better to suffer than not to suffer, nor 
does either claim any special sanctity through the fact of suffering 
but both show that through the fires of suffering there may 
emerge a pure and refined faith worth much fine gold. 

(ii) Concerning the general problem, “ Why do men 
suffer? ’’ the Book offers several possible answers: 

(a) It has been suggested that the Book was written to 
depict a suffering hero or one who like Moses or Aeneas or 
Ulysses stands almost as a representative of a whole nation 
and depicts in his trials and tribulations the sufferings to which 
the human race is liable. If this were so it would mean that 


the writer felt that there was no answer to the problem of 
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suffering or perhaps that there was no problem of suffering 
at all, but that he believed that suffering would come and strike 
when and where it would. It is not impossible to support this 
idea, for we live in an environment of persons and this very 
fact means frequent clashes, and all too often clash means pain 
for someone. If we ask why God does not interfere to lift 
from the shoulders of His suffering children the pain which is 
often more than they can bear, we know the answer. He will 
not interfere with natural laws simply to stop the suffering of 
one unfortunate individual when another has set in motion the 
laws which by their operation have brought about the pain 
or suffering. 

(4) The most insistent solution is the one which was 
offered by Eliphaz and his friends who said that suffering 
resulted from sin. However great might have been their regard 
for Job they would not forsake their theories for personal con- 
siderations. So while Job was driven by their hard logic to seek 
a new answer, they were driven by Job’s apparent blasphemy 
to an even more rigorous and extreme conservatism. In his 
first speech Eliphaz thought of God as a personal judge, but 
in his third speech justice was administered by one who was 
almost an automaton without the slightest interest in any personal 
aspect of the case to be judged. Bildad, finding himself unable 
to convince Job of his own personal sin, tried in a later speech 
to convince him that all are sinners and that Job must inevitably 
be a sinner on this account. It is not easy for the modern mind 
to accept the doctrine that personal suffering comes from personal 
sin, although we know all too well that sin and evil are powerful 
elements in human experience and often it is possible to detect 
a definite connection between the sin and the suffering: but to 
proceed to the full theory of retribution, “an eye for an eye 
and a penalty for a sin’, is alien to our thought. Nevertheless 
suffering and sin existing side by side seem to be closely con- 
nected and this is probably the reason which prompted Niebuhr 
to write in The Destiny of Man: “‘ God’s word is spoken against 
both his favoured nations and against all nations . . . the real 
problem of history is the proud pretention of all human en- 
deavours which seek to obscure their finite and partial character 
aud thereby involve history in sin and evil.” It is the very 
deep-seated sin of pride that both drives us away from God, 
and causes us to think ourselves sufficient unto ourselves with- 
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out Him, which brings so much of the world’s suffering in 
every age. In this limited respect we can agree with the friends 
of Job that suffering does come through sin. 

(c) The speech of Elihu, although to some extent empha- 
sising the harsh idea of Eliphaz, does offer as a definite suggestion 
a possibility with which Job had previously toyed, namely that 
suffering is sent as a discipline for our own education. This 
bears a resemblance to the Prologue but it is not quite the 
same, for there suffering is a test of character inflicted by the 
Satan whereas Elihu maintains it is a discipline imposed by 
God. Throughout the discussion Job had insisted on his 
righteousness: when Elihu burst in with his caustic remarks he 
declared that Job’s righteousness was nothing but self-righteous- 
ness which had to be purged by the discipline of suffering. This 
again is an idea which has met with considerable support and 
many of the heroes of literature are those who have suffered 
most deeply and have emerged triumphant. This note is surely 
to be found in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and it is not absent 
from the New Testament, for the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews writes: ‘‘ It is for chastening that ye endure... . All 
chastening seemeth for the present to be not joyous but grievous: 
yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them that have 
been exercised thereby, even the fruit of righteousness ” (Heb. 
xii. 7, 11). More recently the thought has been restated by 
C. S. Lewis in The Problem of Pain when he writes: ‘ Pain 
insists upon being attended to. God whispers to us in our 
pleasures, speaks in our conscience and shouts in our pain. 
It is his megaphone to rouse a deaf world.” According to Mr. 
Lewis, if the first and least operation of pain shatters the illusion 
that all is well, the second shatters the illusion that what we 
have, whether good or bad in itself, is our own and enough for 
us. With some apparent hesitation he suggests that when 
suffering comes upon hard-working mothers or thrifty little 
tradespeople it is warning them in advance of an insufficiency 
that one day they will have to discover. While we know and 
admit that God has all power and we cannot fully understand 
His working, it is nevertheless a little difficult to believe that 
He deliberately snatches from the lowest and least of His 
children the few simple joys in life that help to give them 
courage. Discipline and correction coming from God we can 
fully understand, but there is a certain repugnance to the idea 
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of a God who inflicts crushing blows upon the defenceless: the 
Scriptures themselves suggest that the poor and downtrodden 
are God’s own particular care. 

(d) Finally, after all the words of men have passed over 
Job’s head, the Lord God speaks. Job had asked to be allowed 
to enter the presence of God as a prince and plead his cause, 
Now God comes; Job has a vision of the Almighty. He is 
allowed to enter the presence of God and finds that he must go 
upon his knees. In this moment all distinction between righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness disappears: all human finery becomes 
as filthy rags. The words of Isaiah are called to mind: “ We 
all become as one that is unclean and all our righteousnesses are 
as a polluted garment and we do all fade as a leaf and our iniqui- 
ties like the wind take us away” (Isa. Ixiv. 6). Perhaps after 
all Bildad was right. Job realised at this point that however 
good he may have been there is still perfection as his ideal 
and however much he may have known, there is still much 
beyond his ken. Here is no logical answer, but Job has seen 
God and all his questionings are at an end. Faith takes the 
place of both question and answer. Faith in the almighty 
power of God who plans all things and sees all things and in 
His own time will draw all things to their rightful conclusions. 
This is the most important element in the teaching of the Book 
of Job; for while the whole Book is a thoughtful enquiry into 
the problem of suffering it is not merely speculative but spiritual 
and practical. We have remarked before that our attitude to 
suffering is more important than our solution of the problem. 
So often we hear, or ourselves say, ‘‘ Why do I or my friends 
have to suffer?’’ ‘‘ Why is there so much suffering in the 
world?” “‘ How can I see this, or suffer this, and still believe 
in God?” If like Job we have been granted a vision of God, 
we know that God suffers for and with us. Jesus Christ the 
Son of God suffered mentally and physically and died, but He 
still believed in God, and God still loved and cared for the 
human race which killed His Son. He did not give us up 
though we blasphemed against His name. His sufferings and 
the sufferings of His Son did not turn Him from us who caused 
His pain. Why should we turn from Him who has done so 
much for us? 

Perhaps we shall not find one single answer to the problem 
of pain because it may be that pain and suffering are not one 
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problem but many problems. But instead of one single answer 
the Book of Job and even more the Christian Religion gives 
one triumphant and unconquerable attitude; the attitude of 
faith and trust in God. Once more, to quote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we find that Abel, Enoch, Noah and Abraham and 
others all died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them and greeted them from afar. The sufferings 
of Job were a test of his faith: his faith was strong enough to 
bear them and his faith was a sufficient answer. His triumphant 
cry, ‘‘ 1 know that my Redeemer liveth ’’, is perhaps best echoed 
in the words of St. Paul, “‘ I reckon that the sufferings of this 

resent time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed to usward ” (Rom. viii. 18). Both had 
suffered and both leave us a message that suffering no less than 
prosperity may be the means of teaching man the truth of God’s 
love and grace. 

A. A. Jones. 

Woodstock. 








THE FOURTH GOSPEL IN THE EARLY 
CHURCH}? 
(concluded) 


Tue heresy which the Fourth Evangelist certainly had in 
mind was the Docetic heresy. This he did not combat by 
adopting its terminology, but by stressing the fact that the Word 
became flesh. Certain critics have imagined that he invented all 
the incidents in which Jesus is represented as being weary, or 
thirsty, or sorrowful, as a refutation of this heresy and that 
they fit in very ill with the rest of the representation which he 
gives of Jesus as an omniscient divinity moving among men 
without any share in their weaknesses and sufferings. It has 
also been regarded as probable that the Evangelist insisted so 
strongly that Jesus went to Calvary “carrying his cross for 
himself ’’ (John xix. 17) as a refutation of the Gnostic theory 
(which, according to Irenaeus, was also the theory of Basilides) 
that Simon was crucified instead of Jesus, while Jesus took the 
form of Simon and stood by to mock the vain fury of the Jews 
(p. 54). If this is a correct interpretation of the intention of 
the Evangelist, it seems to be the only place in which he “ re- 
stated the kerygma’’ as a refutation of a current heresy. But 
it is also possible that he may have been stating a fact and that 
Jesus may have carried His cross for a time until He was com- 
pelled to yield it to Simon through exhaustion. There is, 
however, not the slightest attempt in this passage to make the 
words used resemble the terminology of the Docetic or any 
other heretics. 

A far more probable explanation of the use which the 
Valentinians made of the Gospel than that given by Mr. Sanders 
is that they found it already so much valued by the Church that 
they were compelled to try to make it fit in with their system 
and to use it as a mine for “ proof texts’’.* Heretics of all colours 


1 A critique of The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church, by J. N. Sanders, continued 
from pp. 173-191. 

* This is not mere conjecture. Tertullian says that Valentinus seems to have used 
the whole of the Scriptures ey instrumento uti videtur), but that he “ laid violent 
hands on the truth, only with a more cunning mind and skill than Marcion. Marcion 
expressly and openly used the knife, not the pen, since he made such an excision of the 
Scriptures as suited his subject-matter. Valentinus, however, abstained from such excision, 
because he did not invent Scriptures to square with his own subject-matter, but adapted 
his matter to the Scriptures; and yet he took away more and added more, by removing 
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have continually tried to prove their theories out of the Bible and 
abuses which have crept into the Church have been supported 
from the same source. A monk is said by Erasmus to have tried 
to prove that it was right to put heretics to death by quoting 
the text from the Vulgate “‘ hominem haereticum devita’™, and 
even Augustine excused persecution by quoting the injunction 
“compel them to come in”’. 

Origen says that the Jew of Celsus stated that Christian 
believers “‘ like persons who in a fit of drunkenness lay violent 
hands on themselves have corrupted the Gospel from its original 
integrity to a three-fold, four-fold and many-fold degree and 
have remodelled it, so that they might be able to answer objec- 
tions”. This is exactly what most Modernists believe that the 
writers of the Gospels did, and Mr. Sanders’ theory of the 
manner of composition of the Fourth Gospel would probably 
have come under the condemnation which Origen pronounces 
on such procedure. Origen also says, “ Now I know of no 
others who have altered the Gospel save the followers of Marcion 
and those of Valentinus and, I think, also those of Lucian. But 
such an allegation is no charge against the Christian system, 
but against those who dared to trifle with the Gospels ” (Contra 
Celsum ii. 26, 27). 

It is true that we have no other evidence that the followers 
of Valentinus altered the Gospel, although we have evidence 
that they put a strained interpretation upon it, but it is more 
probable that Origen knew what he was talking about than that 
Mr. Sanders has rightly described the way in which the Fourth 
Evangelist “‘ re-stated the kerygma”’ in the terms of “ Proto- 
Gnostic theosophy ’’ or the way in which the Gospel was intro- 
duced to the Church by certain Valentinians who regarded it 
as favourable to their system. In point of fact the Gnostics 
were so far from being satisfied that they could prove their 
systems from Scripture that, when they were refuted from it, 
they took refuge in a supposed secret oral tradition derived 
from the Apostles and known to them alone (Irenaeus, Haer. 
iii, 2. 2). Hence their name “ Gnostics’’ which means those 
who know the truth. 





the proper meaning of every particular word and adding fantastic arrangements of 
things which have no real existence" (De Praescriptione 38). 


1 By treating devita, “ avoid"’, as if it were composed of de, “ from", and vita, 
“ life ” ! 
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Before we leave this subject we must notice another 
“ proof”’ which Mr. Sanders gives in support of his theory. 
Some fragments of papyrus have been found in Egypt con- 
taining words resembling those in the Fourth Gospel and 
these are held to prove that the Gospel was known in Egypt 
before 150. This, he says, is the earliest evidence for the exis- 
tence of the Gospel, if it is not certain that Ignatius knew 
of it. Apparently he would like us to infer that it is also 
evidence that the Gospel was written in Egypt. But all that it is 
evidence for is that Egypt has a dry climate in which fragments 
of papyrus, which would decay elsewhere, are preserved. It 
would be as absurd to use the existence of these fragments as a 
proof that the Gospel was written in Egypt as it would be to 
assume from the fact that certain Epicurean writings have been 
found in Herculaneum that the Epicurean school of philosophy 
took its rise there (p. 39). 

In dealing with the everlasting discussion about the 
fragment of Papias from which the existence of the Elder John 
is inferred Mr. Sanders has the curious argument that the title 
apeapitegos is given to the second “ John’’ who is mentioned 
“* to distinguish him from the Apostle” (p. 7). As Papias called 
the group of “disciples of the Lord’’ whom he previously 
mentioned zgeofitego and not dxdotodo: it takes an extremely 
refined critical sense to understand how one person can be 
distinguished from another by giving both the same title. If 
the use of the word zgeofdtepo¢ with the name of the second 
“John” is intended to distinguish him from anyone it is 
surely intended to distinguish him from Aristion since both 
he and the second “ John” are called “ Disciples of the Lord”’. 

A theory which needs subsidiary support of this kind is 
not very stable. If the Gospel had been a product of an Alexan- 
drian Jew who desired to “ re-state the kerygma”’ in the terms 
of Proto-Gnostic terminology, it would have resembled the 
Epistle to the Hebrews far more closely than it does. This 
Epistle is the work of a cultivated man who is certainly well 
acquainted with Jewish ideas and the methods of exegesis in 
use at Alexandria. He is quite ready to use philosophical terms 
when it suits his purpose to do so. The consequence was that 
his book was for some time regarded with suspicion at Rome 
and only the less educated Christians were inclined to accept 
it as the work of St. Paul, until a time came when the advance 
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of barbarism had made it difficult for readers to discriminate 
between differing Greek styles. 

But the Gospel is the work of a man who thought in 
Aramaic, if it is not a translation from that language. He is 
mainly interested in problems which were discussed by Jews 
in their native land before the fall of Jerusalem. From the 
Prologue with its slightly philosophic tinge he plunges without 
any break into a description of scenes in which such questions 
are mentioned as whether John the Baptist was “ Elijah”’ or 
“the Prophet”. John calls Jesus “the Lamb of God”, a 
thoroughly Palestinian Jewish idea. A good deal of the rest 
of the book is taken up with disputes between Jesus and the 
Jews about the right way in which to keep the Sabbath and 
several verses are devoted to the points in dispute between the 
Jews and Samaritans, which could not possibly interest Alex- 
andrian Jews and which have certainly nothing to do even with 
“* Proto-Gnosticism ’’. ’ 

Of course “‘ the great and daring genius’ who wrote the 
Gospel may have written it in thiy way in order to induce his 
readers to think that he was an Apostle and was writing about 
the sort of thing that might be supposed to have happened in 
Palestine during the life of Jesus. But if he did this, he left 
himself little opportunity for “ re-statement”’ and for intro- 
ducing a “ terminology’”’ which would commend the Gospel 
to his contemporaries. What happens to the Gospel when it is 
‘‘ re-stated ’’ in contemporary language we can see from the 
recent broadcasts the script for which was produced by Miss 
Dorothy Sayers. But anything more unlike the Fourth Gospel 
than this script cannot be imagined. 

We think that we have shown that the words used by the 
Fourth Evangelist have no Gnostic tinge, but can all be found 
either in the other Gospels or in some other part of the Bible. 
The one possible exception—/ogos—can easily be traced to 
Palestinian and pre-Christian sources. We have given an 
explanation of the way in which the Gospel is used in the frag- 
ments of Christian literature which have survived before the 
time of Irenaeus which is far more satisfactory than that given 
by Mr. Sanders and which has been accepted as satisfactory 
by all critics except a few of the most radical type. 

The weakest and most objectionable part of Mr. Sanders’ 
argument is that in which he accounts for the ready acceptance 
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of the book in Ephesus and for the fraudulent ascription to an 
Apostle which it received there, because it seemed to sanction 
a local custom which was not approved by the members of the 
Church of Rome. He does not mend matters by ascribing the 
process by which the “Elder” was transformed into the 
“* Apostle ” to “ local pride’. He also blackens the memory of 
Irenaeus by giving him a considerable share in this deception. 
It is quite futile to say that this ascription could have taken 
place “ very easily and almost unconsciously ’’ in such a com- 
munity under such circumstances. Even if it is allowed that 
such a thing is possible, it leaves quite unexplained how the 
whole Church (with the exception of the intelligent /ogo#) 
immediately accepted the Gospel as the work of an Apostle, 
and how the whole Church (including the A/ogoi) came to 
believe that it was written in Asia and began to invent legends 
of the Apostle’s adventures there. 

The only parallel that we can think of is the acceptance of 
the Forged Decretals by Pope Nicholas the First in the middle 
of his controversy with Archbishop Hincmar of Rheims. These 
were, no doubt, accepted, without an unreasonable amount of 
examination, because of the “local pride” of the Roman 
Church, and because they helped to prove that the Pope had 
supreme jurisdiction over all other bishops. That an unscrupu- 
lous Pope, secure of his position, should do such a thing and 
be able to compel the Western Church to accept his opinion 
in the darkest of the dark ages is credible enough. But this 
fraud was manifest as soon as learning and a critical spirit 
revived under the influence of the Renaissance. Roman Catholic 
writers say as little as is possible about this episode in Church 
history now, and have long ceased to use the Decretals as a 
proof of the universal jurisdiction of the Holy See. 

But, on Mr. Sanders’ hypothesis, the Elders of Ephesus 
and Irenaeus succeeded not only in persuading their own age, 
which was an age of education and easy and rapid transport, 
but even most of the supremely intelligent and acute critics of 
the present day that the Gospel was written in Asia and in 
persuading not a few of them that it had a more or less close 
connection with the Apostle John. 

All theories which fail to admit that the Gospel was written 
in Asia and had some connection with the Apostle or, at least, 
with some other equally well-informed Disciple of the Lord end 
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by charging the Elders of Ephesus with downright fraud or 
with a culpable neglect to discover the truth which is almost 
equivalent to fraud. They also charge Irenaeus with incredible 
and blameworthy ignorance or carelessness, or with a share in 
this fraud. Mr. Sanders apparently does not consider that 
Irenaeus was a fool, for he tells us that he was more far-seeing 
than the A/ogoi and that he interpreted the Gospel correctly. 
The only other way in which his conduct can be explained is to 
credit him with indifference to truth “for apologetic reasons ”’. 
In the words of Dr. Sanday we hope that a day will come when, 
even in a certain school of New Testament criticism, “ it may 
be considered as wrong to libel the dead as to libel the living ” 
(Criticism of Fourth Gospel, p. 81). 

Moreover “ the great and daring genius ” who is supposed 
to have written the Gospel must have shown most of his daring 
in writing the Gospel, as he did write it, by disregarding “factual 
truth” in the interests of “faith truth”. If the Gospel was 
written by the Apostle John, or even by some other Disciple 
who had been with Jesus during most of His ministry, or if it 
were composed from reminiscences left by either of these men 
without any intention of re-stating the kerygma in the terminology 
of Proto-Gnostic theosophy, it might be regarded as an honest, 
if compressed, account of what actually happened. But if it 
was written by an Alexandrian Jew, in the form in which we 
have it, with the intention of commending even “ valuable 
traditions about the life of Christ’”’ to a thoroughly heretical 
Church, we are afraid that we cannot acquit this author of some 
intention to deceive. Whatever his intention may have been, 
the form in which the Gospel was cast did delude all the most 
learned men of the end of the second century and of many 
succeeding centuries into receiving it as the work of an eye- 
witness of the life of Jesus. 

We suppose we must exempt the Elders of Ephesus and 
Irenaeus from the charge of being thus deluded, since they 
accepted the book either because of “local pride”, or for 
“ apologetic reasons ”’. 

Mr. Sanders admits that the Evangelist has “ preserved 
the essential truth of the Christian Gospel’’. We hope he will 
come to see that he has imagined a person for his Evangelist 
who would be quite incapable of producing such a Gospel. 
Stockport, Cheshire. H. P. V. Nunn. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEW PAGANISM? 


1 nave had brought to my notice a book which, I am told, is prescribed as a supple- 
mentary text-book in certain theological curricula. It is entitled The Proper Study 
of Mankind. It bears no date, but was evidently written before the present war 
broke out. The author is B. A. Howard, M.A., Head Master, Addey and Stanhope 
School. The author writes in the preface: “This book is an attempt to do two 
things. First, to give adolescent boys and girls some conception of Man as an 
evolving being, and to indicate the way in which his body, his mind, his religion 
and his social organisation have all developed through the ages. Secondly, against 
the background thus provided, to suggest the attitude of mind which gives most 
hope of solving the many problems which press hardly upon man to-day.” 

Mr. Howard is a man with an obsession; this is not only that man evolved 
from an ape, but that the belief that this happened is the key to the solution of 
all the problems that confront mankind. Having discovered this key he, as a 
schoolmaster, is naturally desirous of imparting the good tidings to his pupils and 
to the world in general. 

On p. 19 Mr. Howard informs us that some people regard man “as an 
enterprising ape; others as a fallen angel; still others think that both ape and angel 
are inextricably mixed up in him, that he is at once a quarrelsome bit of proto- 
plasm and the Image of God’’. He does not here say which of these views he 
holds, but continues: “ Externally, he is a member of a complicated human society, 
eking out his living on the surface of a globe; internally, he is a mass of swarming 
fears and hopes. In short he is a living thing. And as such he is a state of flux; 
he is evolving; what he was once he is not now; what he is now he will not be 
a million years hence.” ‘The above seems to be the only mention of God in Mr. 
Howard’s book, except in the chapter on the Growth of Man’s Religion, and 
the following appears to be the only reference to the Bible: “ People who read 
the Old Testament literally are bound to take a view, both of the creation of the 
earth itself and of the development of life upon it, which is fundamentally at variance 
with what is now the scientific outlook.” 

On p. 26 we read: “ The cosmic process does not seem to culminate in man; 
he is a kind of by-product, a freak.” On p. 172 we are told, “ Nowhere can we 
find permanency; neither in man nor outside him”, and, a few lines further on, 
if Europe had been a volcanic region, or the Ice Age had persisted, “ we do not 
know what would have happened . . . but we do know that man is what he is 
because the environment has been what it has been”. For “ manners maketh 
man ”’ Mr. Howard would substitute “ Environment maketh man”. 

He does not stop at the ape stage of man’s ancestry. He goes back to the 
beginning. He modestly disclaims all knowledge as to how life began: (p. 67) 
“That primitive undifferentiated life began in the water is all that we can really 
say. A formless blob of protoplasm; that seems to be our ultimate ancestor ”’; 
again, “The man is merely the amoeba with acquirements—though the acquire- 
ments are considerable.” 

Mr. Howard briefly states the case for evolution. He writes (p. 50): “ The 
evidence for the theory of evolution is cumulative; and the cumulative effect is 


1 The Proper Study of Mankind. By B. A. Howard. (Ginn & Co., Ltd., London. 
{1933-] 254 pp- 35. 6a.) [Ep.] 
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convincing. It has been strengthened since Darwin’s time. It can be grouped 
most conveniently under four heads, according as it is drawn from (¢) anatomy; 
(4) the existence of vestigial organs; (c) embryology; (@) geology.” 

As regards (a) he writes: “ The relations in structure between men and 
apes are exceptionally close. . . . The similarity is not merely a structural one: 
chemists as well as anatomists have noticed it: it extends to the chemical composi- 
tion of the blood. A study of blood transfusion shows that human blood falls into 
four different groups: and the same groups are found in apes.” This assertion is 
misleading. According to Zuckerman (Functional Affinities of Men, Monkeys and 
Apes), all the 64 chimpanzees of which the blood was tested fell into one or other 
of two groups, all four gorillas were in one group, the 13 orangs and 10 gibbons 
fell into three groups. Mr. Howard candidly admits: “‘ These and other simi- 
larities are not, strictly speaking, ‘ proofs’ that all life has a common origin . . . 
but they cannot fail to impress the mind of a biologist as significant.” 

As to (4), vestigial organs, these (if they exist, which is very, very doubtful) 
only show that organs may diminish greatly in size and almost disappear, and if 
evolution implied merely the loss of organs, they might be deemed good evidence 
in its favour. But evolution postulates the origin of entirely new organs, and, as 
these are supposed to develop gradually, if the evolution theory were true, hundreds 
of them in all stages of development should be scattered about the various species 
of animals. In fact not a single one has been discovered. Mr. Howard, in common 
with all who state the case for evolution, studiously avoids even the mention of 
nascent organs. This would ruin his case! His examples of vestigial organs are 
easily disposed of; they are the tiny wings of the kiwi, the teeth in the jaws of 
toothless whales which are never cut and the vermiform appendix in man. It is 
true that the wings of the kiwi do not enable it to fly but there is no evidence, 
fossil or other, that this bird had ancestors able to fly. One of the earliest birds of 
which fossils are known—Hesperornis of the Upper Cretaceous—had wings as ill- 
developed as those of the kiwi. 

The teeth in the gum of the embryo of the toothless whale are, as Vialleton 
pointed out years ago, essential to the development of a large jaw. The developing 
jaw is a mere shell built up round the teeth germs. The duck-billed platypus has 
no jaws in the adult state, but they are developed in the gum of the embryo. The 
only other known monotreme—Ec4idna, the spiny anteater, has a slender bird-like 
jaw, devoid of teeth, and no teeth appear in its gum, because they are not necessary 
for the development of the jaw. In human micro-cephalic idiots the jaw is often 
very poorly developed, because the teeth fail to form. 

The appendix is a structure peculiar to the higher primates and does not 
occur in any other animal (what some text-books describe as the appendix of the 
rabbit is nothing but the tapering end of the blind gut). The uses of the human 
appendix are still obscure, but its complicated structure and rich blood supply 
render it almost certain that it has some function in early life, and, as Le Gros 
Clark remarks in Ear/y Fore-Runners of Man (1934), “ it is almost certainly correct 
to regard it as a specialised and not a degenerate structure ”’. 

As knowledge increases the number of supposed vestigial structures diminishes. 
It is almost certain that no creature has any structure which is not of use at rome 
stage of existence, or is not the consequence of the fact that the embryo of every 
higher animal has the primordia of the organs of both sexes and for a short time 
each of these develops; then one or the other ceases to grow. 

As regards (c), the embryological evidence is based on the theory formulated 
by Haeckel that the embryo passes through or recapitulates the different stages of 
evolution. This theory has been largely discarded. Mr. Howard makes the 
admission (p. 53): “ If the evolution theory were otherwise established, these 
facts might prove the recapitulatory theory; they cannot prove the theory of 
evolution itself.” 
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As to (d), the evidence of geology, Mr. Howard asserts: “‘ Perhaps the most 
impressive body of evidence in favour of man’s descent from the animals has been 
furnished by the geological record. . . . Unfortunately it is far from complete . . . 
but enough fossils have come to light to enable us to make an intelligent recon- 
struction of the main lines of man’s ancestry. . . . As far as the evidence goes, it 
leaves scientists no serious doubt of the truth of the theory of evolution.” Mr. 
Howard, however, does not tell his readers that no fossil has been found of which 
any scientist dare say: “That fossil is of a species which, while not human, is 
ancestral to man”’; nor does he name any of the score or more of present-day 
biologists who consider that the geological record is unfavourable to the theory of 
evolution. 

Having thus shown how feeble the evidence for evolution is Mr. Howard says 
(p. 54): “ So much for the fact of evolution.” 

He, parrot-like, repeats the fairy-story of a four-legged animal that took to 
living in trees, where, he asserts: “ sight and touch would become of more im- 
portance and smell of less . . . in time this seems to have resulted in a reduction of 
the snout and this would allow the eyes to be focussed on near objects . . . tree- 
dwellers jump from branch to branch and thus there is great need for eye and 
limb to act in harmony and for a greater co-ordination of movements, hence there 
would gradually come about a great development of those areas of the brain which 
are concerned with the co-ordination of movement, and so we arrive at the lemurs 
and apes.”” Mr. Howard evidently does not think it necessary for ground-dwellers 
to co-ordinate their movements! He continues: “ in course of time some of these 
came down to earth . . . but now our mammals can do things which they could 
not when previously upon the earth; they can balance and move on two limbs 
only, so that two can be used for handling sticks and stones; in fact they can now 
use tools. This at once extends the range of experience, and as more and more 
delicately adjusted movements are carried out, there is further development of 
the frontal area of the brain, and the growth of the brain is helped by the erect 
position, which supports its weight better; to some extent the heavier brain caused 
the erect position. So that our tree-dweller has now become a biped, with a (rela- 
tively) large brain, able to use implements of various kinds, in fact a primitive 
man.” What a delightful idea that an erect position supports the the brain better 
than the four-legged posture! Quadrupeds such as elephants, bison and fallow 
deer comfortably support head weight compared to which that of the human 
brain is insignificant. Mr. Howard is, of course, talking nonsense, but in this he 
is only doing what all other transformists do! 

He devotes chapters to the growth of man’s mind and religion and society. 
He asserts (p. 108): “* Man’s religion like everything else connected with him 
has grown. His body has evolved, his mind has evolved and his religion has evolved.” 
But on the next page he assures us that man “ was always the never-satisfied; 
always a visionary”. On p. 146 we read that man “ inherited from his simian 
ancestors a tendency to gather in small groups”. Again (p. 167): “‘ we know no 
more of the purpose of the evolution of society than we know of the evolution 
of life or of mind.” But we are progressing. Mr. Howard is chary of defining 
progress, and says that we think of it “as the direction of the change which leads 
from simple structures to more complicated ones; from the amoeba, almost mind- 
less, to man whose chief glory is his mind”’ (p. 175). He says (p. 182): “ If we 
doubt the reality of progress, that is because we concentrate our gaze upon too 
small a period of time.” “If he has not entirely conquered Nature, he has made 
remarkable progress in that direction.” However, Mr. Howard admits, despite 
this progress from amoeba to man, “The world is in sore need of transformation. 
We live to-day in a civilisation which is sick” (p. 235). Most of us will agree 
with this last passage but, at the same time, lament that Mr. Howard does not see 
that it is teaching of the kind he gives that has led to this state of affairs. He assures 
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us that in order to remedy this state of affairs, man needs first of all intelligence, 
which (p. 229) “ reminds him that he must not forget Man the Ape in his struggle 
to achieve Man the Angel”. Man also needs “ an education which will give him 
a knowledge of his ancestry” (p. 231). In conclusion he assures us that “ if we 
have sufficient faith, sufficient intelligence and sufficient courage we may be able 
to repeat in our generation the recurring miracle of the past, and show once more 
that man is the sort of being who converts to-day’s ‘ impossible’ into to-morrow’s 
‘ inevitable’ (p. 236). He warns his readers against “ the old instinct of the 
herd, that makes a god of its own feebleness and bows down before it ”’. 

Biology is a science which, if taught properly, can do an immense amount 
of good, but which, as it is now being taught (with Mr. Howard’s approval) is 
doing untold harm. The Rev. N. Dennis well says in The Mendel and Pasteur 
Review (1943), p- 53: “ Not only can it do moral harm (say in the treatment 
of sex questions or in the presentation of ideas on evolution) if not handled in 
accordance with Christian thought, but it can undermine the whole spiritual 
welfare of our children if it is given as a purely material doctrine without any 
reference to the Creator of ‘ living things’ or to revealed religion. On the other 
hand, if properly taught by qualified teachers whose religion and belief in God 
is real, it affords a wonderful training in a grand outlook on the dignity and fulness 
of human life.” 

To-day there is hardly a textbook on Biology that handles the subject in 
accordance with Christian thought. False Biology is the gospel of the New 
Paganism. 

Doucias Dewar. 
Camberley, Surrey. 


REASONING FAITH! 


Canon Hammonp, in his Introduction, speaks of two schools of Apologetics which 
he calls the Minimising school, represented by A. B. Bruce in his Apologetics, 
and the Maximising school, represented by Lt.-Col. Turton in The Truth of 
Christianity. Canon Hammond feels that “ the happy mean” between the two 
methods “ will prove most serviceable in the long run”. This seems a wise decision, 
though it may be difficult to hold the balance even. In any case this book is eminently 
worth reading. While it gives us a good deal of shrewd and solid reasoning, it never 
allows itself to be swept off the rock of faith. 

Like an orderly sermon, and like all Gaul, the book is divided into three 
parts: I. Philosophical Objections to the Christian System; II. Scientific Objec- 
tions to the Christian System; III. Historical Objections to the Christian System. 
Perhaps inevitably, there is considerable overlapping among the three parts. Organic 
Evolution, for example, which is the burden of Part II, could not well be omitted 
from Parts I and III. 

It seems ungracious to join issue with some positions in a book in which 
the thesis as a whole and most of its contents are such as one can cordially approve. 
But the book, among other things, is meant to provoke thought and this aim of 
the author is not fulfilled by an Amen to everything it contains. The philosophical 
part will probably be felt by most readers to be the strongest and ablest of all. 
Yet even here one may legitimately hold that the author has been over-influenced 
bv philosophical idealism. It would be absurd to assert that this system has not 
made a valuable contribution to human thought. It rehabilitated the se/f at a time 
when materialism had hynotised men through over-concentration upon the odject. 


1 Reasoning Faith: An Introduction to Christian Apologetics. By Canon T. C. Hammond, 
M.A. (Inter-Varsity Fellowship, London. 1943. 275 pp- 55-) 
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It therefore belongs to a vastly higher order than philosophical naturalism. All 
the same it is only a half-way house to the true goal of thought and life, and it 
must be regarded as a dangerous enemy to the Christian Faith when it claims to 
be itself the goal. One desiderates in this most useful volume some discussion of 
the weakness of idealism from the standpoint of the Christian Faith. 

It may be that this idealistic tinge in Canon Hammond’s philosophy has 
given him a stronger bias towards natural theology and a stronger distaste for the 
Barthian movement than he would otherwise have had. His strictures on Karl 
Barth are in some degree justified, but his book conveys the impression that he 
has not digested the thought of that modern apostle. In particular he certainly 
does less than justice to Emil Brunner, while he does not seem to be acquainted 
with the controversy between Barth and Brunner on the Jmago Dei, which has 
a close bearing on the theme of natural theology. As to the Appendix to Part I 
on The Epistemology of Bertrand Russe//, one may be pardoned for thinking that 
the fifteen precious pages devoted to this subject might have been more profitably 
occupied otherwise. Canon Hammond has far more important things to say, on 
which we could have wished to know his mind. 

In Part II our author deals competently with the various types of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. He selects biology and palaeontology mainly for discussion, 
thus carrying out his plan of surveying those parts of the field which he feels to 
be most germane to his general thesis. But one wishes that, if he felt called to 
enter into scientific particulars as he has done, he might have given some space 
to the tremendous strides taken by p/ysica/ science in our own day. What is of 
more importance than that, one wishes that for the benefit of students of Apologetics 
he had made clear how scientific method in general is bound to fail when it attempts, 
as it ought never to do, to frame a picture of the universe. Neither philosophy 
nor science can ever cover the whole of experience. 

Similar remarks can be made on Part III. Treating of historical objections, 
our author has much to say about the Synoptic Problem, preferring the older 
view of an original oral tradition to the various documentary hypotheses and to 
the Formgeschichte which has recently become the vogue in certain quarters. Canon 
Hammond defends his position with ability, though most New Testament scholars 
will not be convinced by some of his arguments. On the whole, while it may 
not be fair to criticise a writer’s selection of topics, many will wish with the present 
reviewer that our author had placed his emphasis on the relation of history in 
general to the Christian Revelation. 

These remarks, however, are not meant to detract from the value of a book 
which, like previous volumes from the pen of the same author, teems with good 
things, including good humour. 

Danizt Lamont. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION! 


To most readers a symposium does not offer much attraction. It generally lacks 
unity and provides irritating changes of standpoint. This symposium is different. 
Each writer deals with one particular form of non-Christian religion and is not 
tempted to trench on another’s theme, while unity is secured by a short exposition, 
in each case, of the inadequacy of the religion dealt with. The seven contributors 
are missionaries who have been in close touch with the religions of which they 
write and who have given us here a bird’s eye view of the problems which confront 


1 The Inadequacy of Non-Christian Religion. Edited by H. A. Evan Hopkins. (Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship, London. 1944. 82 pp. 15. 6d.) 
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one who goes to carry the Gospel to the votaries of Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Shinto, Modern Judaism, or of the Animism which is older than 
any of them and which persists to a greater or less degree in all of them. 

The Editor himself contributes the longest chapter, on the adequacy of the 
Christian Faith. He does not claim that he and his seven associates are authorities 
in the science of Comparative Religion, but this little book gives us something 
more profound as well as something more useful than that abstract science can 
provide. For these writers have got nearer to the souls of the people among whom 
they live than any scientist can possibly get. This book is to be cordially com- 
mended, especially to those who have heard the call to go forth with the Gospel 
to unevangelised lands. 

Danie, Lamont, 

New College, Edinburgh. 


THE RELEVANCE OF APOCALYPTIC 


Dr. Row ey has provided us in his latest book? with a most lucid and readable 
survey of apocalyptic literature. The sympathy with which the author deals with 
these writings, so frequently scorned in modern treatises on eschatology, is as un- 
usual as it is commendable. The book consists of four lectures delivered at St. 
Hilda’s College, Oxford, in 1942. It is a multum in parvo, completely abreast 
with all modern research into this controverted field of theology. One could wish, 
however, that the lecturer had had space to develop at greater length some of the 
interesting and fruitful suggestions which he has merely thrown out for considera- 
tion. 

Dr. Rowley’s chief desire is to recall students from the formulation of prophe- 
cies, based on the predictive elements in the canonical apocalyptic writings, to a 
consideration of the spiritual principles that lie at their heart. A comparison of the 
canonical apocalypses with similar extra-canonical writings reveals how false is 
the attitude that insists on treating them as predictions culminating in one’s own 
age, and thence interpreting the details in terms of the contemporary situation. 
Not that we may say that Daniel and Revelation have nothing to do with us. 
“ The stories of Daniel are more than stories. They are divine messages, addressed 
indeed to the age in which they were composed, but addressed also to every age. 
The visions of Daniel and of the book of Revelation merit attention not alone 
to the details of their form, but to the great spiritual principles which they every- 
where assume. They are true with a deeper truth than historical or prophetical 
inerrancy. ‘They are spiritually true, and if we miss that spiritual truth, however 
fully we may understand the approach of modern scholarship to these books, 
or however eagerly we may impose upon them the pattern of the events of our 
day, we miss their treasures” (p. 12). 

Admitting that “ apocalyptic is the child of prophecy”, Dr. Rowley finds 
its essence in the readaptation of ideas and aspirations of earlier days to new situations. 
“ Tt was created in an hour of desperate need, not in any self-conscious desire to 
set a fashion, but in eager desire to minister to the need” (p. 13). 

Dr. Rowley’s observations on the “ Little Apocalypse” are worthy of note. 
He considers it unnecessary to analyse the section into various sources and that it 
probably owes its present form to the Evangelist. “I find no reason to deny that 
most of the material of this chapter consists of genuine utterances of Jesus, and 
if we had these utterances in their original setting, the transitions might be less 

1 The Relevance of Apocalyptic: A Study of Fewish and Christian Apocalypses from Daniel 


: t+ puna By Professor H. H. Rowley, D.D. (Lutterworth Press. 1944. 192 pp. 
5. 6d. 
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baffling” (p. 138). As to its contents, it proclaims a time of dire tribulation for 
Jerusalem, a time of bitter persecution of His followers, and the coming of the 
consummated kingdom. Jesus “ believed these things to be associated with one 
another, but expressly disclaimed any precise knowledge. The numerous attempts 
by his professed followers to attain precise knowledge seem to me to be evidence 
of serious disloyalty to him, who announced that the secrets they vainly try to 
fathom are reserved for God himself. Where Jesus disclaimed knowledge, know- 
ledge can be no spiritual boon to his followers” (p. 113). 

Our author then submits his conception of the origin of the idea of the 
Second Coming of Christ. Jesus clearly identified Himself with the Son of Man 
of Dan. vii. 13, and explicitly announced the advent of the kingdom of God; 
how then could He have thought of the coming of the Son of Man as still future? 
The solution is found in the application of the Hebrew notion of “ corporate 
personality ” to the term “ Son of Man”. “The concept of the Son of Man was, 
in my view, originally a collective one, which then became individualized in 
thought in the person of him who should be its leader and representative, and who 
should supremely in himself express its mission ’’ (pp. 114f.). Hence Jesus “ was 
the Son of Man who came to bring in the Son of Man”. But realising that He 
was also the Suffering Servant, He knew that in His earthly ministry He could 
not represent in Himself the consummation of the hope of Dan. vii. The kingdom 
established by suffering must find its consummation later. And if we ask, “ How?”, 
the answer apparently is, “ Through the instrumentality of His followers”. Dr. 
Rowley writes, “The concept of the Second Coming . . . meant that he who 
fulfilled the promise of Dan. vii. 13 also passed on the hope of fulfilment to his 
followers, to carry on the eschatological hope he came to fulfil. The apparent in- 
consistency is not really due to want of logic, but to fluidity of concept” (p. 116). 
The passages, therefore, which speak of the future coming of the Son of Man 
must be interpreted in the collective sense. ‘This procedure obviously evacuates 
the concept of the Second Advent of its traditional significance, even with the 
Professor’s admission that Jesus believed that in the consummation of the kingdom 
in glory He would still figure as its representative and head. The weakness of 
the theory is that the phrase “ Son of Man” simply cannot always bear the col- 
lective sense, even in the passages in which it is used eschatologically. When, e.g., 
Jesus answered the High Priest’s question, “ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed ’’ with, “ I am; and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand 
of power and coming with the clouds of heaven ”’, it would have been a curious 
reply of Jesus if He had not meant by the term “ Son of Man” primarily His 
own person (although we grant freely that nowhere in the N.T. is Jesus repre- 
sented as returning a/one). Furthermore, it is strange that Paul, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, saturated, we are given to understand, with the idea of corporate per- 
sonality, should nevertheless be so dull in this particular instance of its use, that 
he wrote, “ The Lord Himse/f shall descend from heaven with a shout . . .” (1 Thess. 
iv. 16). The rest of the apostles likewise, all Hebrews, all equally capable of 
passing from collective to individual reference in notions of this sort, nevertheless 
alike tell how they await “ this same Jesus”. On the other hand, the reviewer 
feels that Dr. Rowley is fundamentally right when he stresses as the primary element 
in the concept of the Second Coming the necessity to consummate the Kingdom 
which the Suffering Servant came to inaugurate, and which, as our author himself 
admits, must be brought to finality by God, not man. 

Of the greatest value, as one would expect, is the chapter on “ The Enduring 
Message of Apocalyptic”, in which the author, with great insight, sets forth 
what he conceives to be the abiding lessons of the apocalyptists. Among such may 
be noted faith in the divine control of, and initiative in, history, especially in 
relation to its goal; the optimism which cannot think of that goal not being achieved; 
the necessity of the divine working that this may be brought about; a clear hope 
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of the hereafter, and the inescapable fact of judgment, in this age and in that which 
is to come. For this chapter alone, the book will repay careful attention. 

In one detail Dr. Rowley appears to have nodded. On p. 122 he says, “ John 
saw two witnesses fighting against the beast, and perishing in Jerusalem, where 
they lay unburied for three and a half years, when they were restored to life and 
taken up to heaven. . . . Here we have half a week of witness, followed by half 
a week of dishonour, in preparation for a resurrection to honour”. This is a 
mistake. ‘The two witnesses prophesy for 1260 days, i.e. three and a half years; 
they Jie unburied for “ three days and a half” (Rev. xi. 9), not three years and 
a half. It seems that the Professor has mistaken “ three days and a half” for “ three 
years and a half” (there is no textual variant here, except that of Primasius, who 
omits the figure); hence it is incorrect to say that there is a half week of dishonour 
to balance a half week of witness, unless one means, in one case, that a week=a 
week of years, and in the other that ita week of days, which is ambiguous to 
the point of conveying a wrong impression. 

G. R. Beastey-Murray. 

Ilford, Essex. 


FROM JESUS TO PAUL! 


Proresson Kiausner has established a high reputation for himself among Christians 
as well as Jews by his earlier work, Fesus of Nazareth, which Canon Danby trans- 
lated from Hebrew into English in 1929, the most significant study of our Lord, 
probably, which has ever come from the pen of a non-Christian Jew. For our 
author is an expert not only in the field of Modern Hebrew Literature, the subject 
of his Chair, but also in the history of the Second Temple, and the worth of that 
book was greatly enhanced by his intimate and scholarly knowledge of life and 
thought in Palestine in the time of Christ. It was therefore with keen interest 
that we learned, a year or two ago, that a sequel to the earlier book had been pub- 
lished in Hebrew at Tel-Aviv in 1939-40; and our hearty thanks are accorded 
to Dr. Stinespring for making this second work accessible to the English reader. 
That both these works of an orthodox and nationalist Jewish scholar should have 
been translated into English by Christians is a welcome sign of the fruitfulness 
of Jewish-Christian co-operation in such studies. 

Dr. Klausner, naturally, does not look at Jesus and Paul through Christian 
eyes. But while he writes from his distinctive viewpoint, he is not swayed by 
sectarian prejudice, and his honest endeavour to attain the strict historic truth 
of the origins of Christianity is full of interest and value for Christian readers. 

His earlier book ended with these words : “ Jesus is, for the Jewish nation, 
a great teacher of morality and an artist in parable. He is the moralist for whom, 
in the religious life, morality counts as—everything. . . . If ever the day should come 
and this ethical code be stripped of its wrappings of miracles and mysticism, the 
Book of the Ethics of Jesus will be one of the choicest treasures in the literature 
of Israel for all time.’’ For, he insists, while the teaching of Jesus must have con- 
tained the seed out of which non-Judaic Christianity arose, Jesus “‘ was undoubtedly 
a ‘nationalist’ Jew by instinct and even an extreme nationalist”. The question 
then arises, “‘ How was there formed by this thorough Jew a faith which had 
such a particular appeal to pagans ?”” “‘ How was Christianity transformed from 
a small Jewish sect in Palestine to a great non-Jewish world movement? And 


1 From Fesus to Paul. By Joseph Klausner, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Hebrew 
Language and Literature in the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Translated from the 
Hebrew by William F. Stinespring, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Old Testament, Duke 
University. (Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1942. xvi, 624 pp. Price rss. net.) 
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second, why did the Jews so forcibly reject the teachings of Paul, adhering firmly 
to the Jewish faith ?’’ Dr. Klausner sets himself to supply the answer in this 
new volume. 

The volume is divided into seven “ books”. Book I treats of “ Judaism out- 
side of Palestine at the Time of the Rise of Christianity’. Here the author surveys 
those tendencies in the Jewish Diaspora and among the Proselytes and God-fearers 
which favoured the spread of Pauline Christianity in those circles. Uprooted from 
the soil of the Jewish homeland, many of the dispersed Jews, not to speak of the 
Proselytes and God-fearers, found it convenient to accept the new Messianic faith, 
which proclaimed the abrogation of the ritual requirements of the Law. “The 
thing was not done without a long and bitter struggle ; but if it had not been for 
the state of affairs in the Diaspora, if it had not been for these half-assimilated 
people, the struggle would not have concluded with the complete victory of the 
‘apostle of the Gentiles’.” 

But the Pauline Churches contained not only such people as these, but also 
many who were converted from outright paganism, and so Dr. Klausner devotes 
Book II to a study of “The Pagan World at the Time of the Rise of Christianity ’’, 
in which he pays attention to the contemporary political situation in the Roman 
Empire, to pagan philosophical thought at the time, and to the widespread religious 
syncretism. He shows how in many ways the Gentile world was ready for these 
influences which Christianity was able to exert upon it. But in his account of the 
current religious syncretism he makes statements with which we take leave to 
disagree. For example, referring to the mysteries of Osiris, Attis, Adonis, Mithras, 
and so on, he says, “ there can be no doubt that, had it not been for the general 
influence . . . of these pagan stories, a Fewisk Messiah would never have become 
the Christian Son of God, who, in spite of his death on the cross, in spite of the 
fact that he became ‘ the curse of God who was hanged’, rose to life again in 
the vision of his followers and became not only Christ-Messiah, but also the only 
son of God the Father, a son who was begotten of the Holy Spirit, and rose to 
life again from the darkness of his tomb, and became like in all things to God the 
Father”. Nor do we accept at all the idea that Paul “‘ was uaconsciously influenced 
by paganism and took over from it most of its sacred practices (sacraments) insofar 
as he could find for them a precedent in Judaism; or, he unintentionally coloured 
Jewish customs with a pagan-mystery colour’. We are well aware that post- 
apostolic Christianity was increasingly influenced by the mystery cults; but the 
beliefs and practices of N.T. Christianity cannot be explained in such terms.* 

Book III contains a valuable account of “ Hellenistic Jewish Thought”’, 
as expressed in the Book of Wisdom, Fourth Maccabees, the Sibylline Oracles, 
and the works of Philo. Dr. Klausner finds an important source of Paul’s doctrine 
of redemption in the passages in 4 Macc. vi. 26-29 and xvii. 21-22 where the 
martyrs of the persecution under Antiochus are represented as having suffered 
as a ransom for the nation’s sin. But, despite the fact that iAacrjpiov occurs in 
4 Macc. xvii. 22 in a sense not unlike that found in Rom. iii. 25, it is more reason- 
able to trace the Pauline doctrine back to Jesus Himself, who interpreted His own 
sufferings in terms of the great Servant prophecy of Isaiah liii. The most important 
part of this third book, however, is probably the detailed exposition of the third 
Sibylline Oracle, a work of Jewish propaganda for the Gentiles, influences of 
which the author finds in Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue. The Jewish Sibyllines, he finds, 
“anticipated early Christianity, particularly the Gentile Christianity founded by 
Paul”; and similarly, with regard to Philo, “ in general, it was the very compromise 
between Judaism and Hellenism, as embodied in all the works of Philo, which 
gave occasion and impetus to the rise of a doctrine which was Judaism and Hellenism 
at one and the same time, yet in a certain sense was neither Judaism nor Hellenism, 

See on this T. R. Glover, “The Mind of St. Paul”, in Proceedings of the British 
Academy xxvii (1941), pp. 247ff. 
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but a new kind of doctrine compounded of the two, or more correctly, compounded 
of certain elements of the two—in other words, Christianity as it developed in 
the short time between the crucifixion of Jesus and the decisive victory of Paul the 
Tarsian”. Thus far Dr. Klausner has been engaged in describing how the world 
outside Palestine, both Jewish and Gentile, was by Divine Providence prepared 
for the reception of the Gospel—if we may so express ourselves in Christian lan- 
guage which might not altogether commend itself to him! 

He turns next, in Book IV, to examine our sources for the development of 
Christianity after the time of Jesus, these being the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Pauline Epistles. In his discussion of these he is in some ways more “ conservative ” 
than many Christian scholars. He accepts the Lukan authorship of Acts, and is 
inclined to think, following the Dutch scholar De Zwaan, that the abrupt ending 
of the book is due to the author’s dying before it was completed. The date of 
Acts he fixes during the years 94-96; the present reviewer, however, in spite of 
Dr. Klausner’s arguments to the contrary, continues to hold that it is more satis- 
factory to date the work before the Neronian persecution and the Fall of Jerusalem. 
Dr. Klausner is inclined to believe that Luke used both the Pauline Epistles and 
the works of Josephus as sources, relying on his memory of what he had read instead 
of verifying his references at the time of writing. We are inclined to believe that 
Luke shows no real sign of dependence on either of these bodies of writing. And 
while Paul is very obviously Luke’s hero, it is an exaggeration to say that “ the 
whole story of the events in the Acts of the Apostles is unfolded for just one pur- 
pose: to enhance the reputation of Paul”. 

When he turns to the Pauline Epistles, Dr. Klausner has some excellent remarks 
to make on the criticism of these. He refuses to regard either 2 Thessalonians or 
Ephesians as unauthentic. “ In dealing with a man like this”’, he says, ““ we must 
be very cautious about denying the authenticity of any letter with regard to which 
we have ancient witness that it belongs to him, merely because it is not like the 
rest of his letters or does not agree with what is related about him in the Acts of 
the Apostles.” With regard to the three Pastoral Epistles, however, he is not so 
sure. Instead of supposing, as many do, that genuine Pauline fragments have been 
inserted into these, he thinks it more probable “ that genuine Pauline letters were 
changed . . . by later copyists, who introduced corrections and additions in language 
and in content”. Dr. Klausner has probably not had his attention drawn to the 
masterly defence of the authenticity of these epistles by Mr. E. K. Simpson in 
The Evangelical Quarterly xii (1940), pp. 280ff. 

After all these Prolegomena, Book V, “ Jewish Christianity and Gentile 
Christianity”, records the earliest period of the Church’s history, to the end of 
Acts viii. ‘This section begins with the Resurrection, and perhaps it would be true 
to say that all our important disagreements with the author depend on our dis- 
agreement with him here. He believes that the women and, later, the apostles, 
did see their risen Lord in vision, “ since a faith that embraces millions of men 
and endures for thousands of years cannot be based on fabrication and conscious 
deception ”. But the Resurrection of our Lord is, to Dr. Klausner, not an objective 
event of history, but an “ imaginative experience ”’ of “ enthusiasts and visionaries ”. 
After this experience, Peter and the other apostles returned from Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem. In Acts i. 6f., Dr. Klausner believes, an important decision is reflected—the 
decision of the apostles not to incur the wrath of Rome by putting political Mes- 
sianism in the forefront of their preaching, but to insist on the ethical side of their 
Master’s teaching, representing Him as “ the abused and suffering Messiah of 
Isaiah liii””. (In truth, the Christian interpretation of Isaiah liii goes back to Jesus 
Himself, being implicit in the Baptismal Voice of Mark i. 11 as well as in such 
a Saying as that of Mark x. 45.) 

Dr. Klausner’s account of Peter and James is full of interest. Of “ Simon 
Cephas the ‘ fickle’”’ he says: “ For he, the unstable, was in a certain sense the 
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‘ rock ’ upon which was founded, if not the new Church, at least the new Nazarene 
sect, in spite of the fact that he was not ‘ solid as a rock’ in his opinions, and per- 
haps because of that very fact. His ideological flexibility, his lack of consistency, 
made it possible for Christianity to adapt itself to the needs of the hour, to absorb 
various elements to which a logical and consistent man would not have given a 
place in the new movement.”’ To James, the Lord’s brother, he ascribes those 
features in primitive Jewish Christianity which resembled those of the Essenes. 
In reference to the Ebionites, who claimed James as their founder and apostle, 
and “ in whose eyes Jesus was only a man born of Joseph and Mary”’, our author 
asks parenthetically, “‘ How could the actual brother of Jesus—and not a mere 
‘ relative ’, as conservative Christians have wished to interpret the word ddeAdds 
—have thought otherwise ?’’ But while, in common with many “ conservative 
Christians”, we believe that James was the literal brother of Jesus, we may answer 
this question by saying that James cou/d have thought otherwise, if in fact he knew 
otherwise. Dr. Klausner may be right in identifying James with Jacob of Kefar 
Sekanya mentioned in the Talmud, a view for which he argues in his Fesus of 
Nazareth, pp. 37. But he antedates the influence of James in the Jerusalem 
Church when he says that it was he who sent Peter and John to Samaria to “ counter- 
act” the preaching of Philip. Nor is there any warrant in our sources for the 
statement that Peter at that time “ held to the opinion that the Samaritans were 
not to be converted ”’. 

The Seven of Acts vi are compared to the Aazzanim of the synagogues, who 
not only acted as administrators but read the Scriptures and taught the children. 
On Stephen’s death he says, “‘ ‘The Sanhedrin could not see fit to impose the death 
sentence on him, although he may have been deserving of that according to the 
rules of the Sadducees. But in the opinion of the Pharisees there was in his words 
no actual blasphemy, but only an offense requiring the forty stripes lacking one, 
which Peter and John had received earlier, and Paul was to receive later. The 
execution of Stephen was accomplished by ‘lynch law’.” 

With Book VI, “ The Life and Work of Saul (Paul) of Tarsus”, Dr. Klausner 
comes to his main subject. This “‘ book ”’, together with Book VII, “‘ The Teaching 
of Paul’, takes up just about half of the whole volume. In reading this and other 
studies of Paul we often feel that no one can understand Paul properly who has 
not passed through an experience similar to his or has at least felt himself “ appre- 
hended by Christ Jesus”. But Dr. Klausner has obviously devoted long and 
serious study to the life and teaching of Paul, and his account of the great apostle 
is full of interest and instruction and not altogether unsympathetic. 

Unlike many Jewish and some Gentile writers, our author finds no reason 
to doubt the statement in Acts xxii. 3 that Paul was a pupil of Gamaliel. Indeed, 
he finds corroborative evidence for this in the Talmud (Shabsath 306), where 
an “ impudent” disciple of that great Rabbi is referred to anonymously as “ that 
pupil”’, just as elsewhere Jesus is referred to anonymously as “ that man”. He 
believes that Paul did on one or more occasions see Jesus before His crucifixion, 
as otherwise he would not have recognised Him on the Damascus road. This 
is not a necessary inference, however; it was the words, “I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest”, that showed Paul who was speaking to him. He connects Paul’s 
experience on that occasion with the “ thorn in the flesh ” of 2 Cor. xii. 7, which 
he supposes to have been epilepsy, and he quotes some extraordinarily interesting 
illustrations of some of Paul’s experiences from the descriptions of great epileptics 
such as Moses Hayyim Luzzatto and Dostoevsky. 

On the much canvassed question of the chronology of Acts xii-xv, Dr. Klausner 
has some wise words to address to more extreme critics. ‘“ It has been held that 
Agrippa also executed the second ‘ son of fiery zeal’—John the son of Zebedee, 

See also H. Hirschberg, “Allusions to the Apostle Paul in the Talmud”, in ¥ BL 
Ixii (1943), pp. 73. 
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brother of James. But it seems to me that if the author of Acts does not mention 
specifically the execution of John when he is mentioning the execution of his 
brother, we are not justified in believing any later testimony. And to offer as 
evidence the fact that John . . . is mentioned in connexion with the Apostolic 
Council, and because of this—on the grounds that he was executed along with his 
brother James—to make the date of this council earlier, as do Wellhausen, Eduard 
Schwartz, and Eduard Meyer—this is to commit the fallacy called in logic petitio 
rincipii.” 

; Mark’s withdrawal from Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiii. 13) he supposes to 
have been due to his objection to the evangelising of Gentiles. In connection with 
Paul’s protest against the Lystran attempt at deification, he remarks, “ yet the 
Christians themselves afterwards taught that Jesus became an actual ‘ son of God’, 
one part of the Holy Trinity ’’—but this is a misrepresentation of the historic 
Christian faith about our Lord. , 

In his account of the Apostolic Council, he identifies the meeting of Acts xv 
with that of Gal. ii. 1-10; this, however, raises difficulties which are avoided by 
dating the meeting of Gal. ii during the Jerusalem visit of Acts xi. 30. He rightly 
rejects the “‘ Western ”’ version of the Apostolic Decree. But we cannot agree that 
at this Council Peter “ experienced a sudden change of heart”. Peter was by 
conviction on the liberal side ever since his experience on the house-top at Joppa 
and his visit to Cornelius, and it was just because of this that Paul was so indignant 
at Peter’s “ dissimulation ” at Antioch. . 

Dr. Klausner is probably right when he identifies the Galatia of Acts with 
ethnic Galatia, and the Galatia of the Epistle with Lycaonia and Pisidia, the southern 
regions of Roman Galatia. Luke says that Paul’s movements to Troas and Mace- 
donia were guided by inhibitions of the Holy Spirit, but Dr. Klausner knows 
better: “ Of course, the true reason was that information reached Paul that his 
opponents among the Jews or Gentiles of Asia and Bithynia were very numerous 
and powerful.” ‘There is no evidence that Paul’s visit to Palestine in Acts xviii. 21f. 
was paid “ to deliver there the collections for the ‘saints’ who were ‘ poor ’.”’ 
As for the next Jerusalem visit, Luke’s explanation in Acts xx. 16 that Paul was 
in haste to be there for Pentecost is rejected in favour of the hypothesis that Paul 
was afraid to visit Ephesus again, after all that had happened there. That does 
not look like Paul! According to our author, those who accused Paul of teaching 
the Jews of the Diaspora to “ forsake Moses ”’ (Acts xxi. 21) were telling the truth, 
but Paul’s emphatic words in Gal. v. 3 seem to point in the other direction. In 
the trouble which arose between Paul and the Jews on that occasion in Jerusalem, 
he is inclined (perhaps naturally) to side with the Jews; he thinks it possible that 
Paul actually did take Trophimus into the Temple and regards the vow made 
by forty Jews to kill Paul as a “ probably groundless” suspicion on Paul’s part. 
It is strange that he regards Paul’s reasoning with Felix and Drusilla on “ righteous- 
ness and self-control and judgment to come ”’ as an “ abstract discussion ”; probably 
that couple never heard such practical language before or after. 

The last years of Paul are accounted for thus: Paul arrived at Rome in the 
spring of a.p. 62 (I should say two years earlier); he was released in the spring of 
64, and stayed in Rome till July, when the Great Fire broke out, with the ensuing 
persecution of Christians, in which he met his death. 

Dr. Klausner’s treatment of the teaching of Paul is of value, among other 
reasons, in that it shows how definitely Rabbinical is Paul’s exegetical background. 
He discusses in particular five passages which provide good examples of this: 
Rom. x. 6-11; 2 Cor. iii. 3-18; Gal. iii. 16; iv. 22-31; 1 Cor. ix. g-11. “It 
would be difficult to find more typically Talmudic expositions of Scripture than 
those in the Epistles of Paul.” He sums up his conclusions from the study of Paul’s 
teaching thus: “There is nothing in the teaching of Paul—not even the most 
mystical elements in it—that did not come to him from authentic Judaism. For 
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all the theories and hypotheses that Paul drew his opinions direct/y from the Greek 
philosophical literature or the mystery religions of his time have no sufficient 
foundation. But it is a fact that most of the elements in his teaching which came 
from Judaism received unconsciously at his hands a son-Fewish colouring from the 
influence of the Hellenistic-Jewish and pagan atmosphere with which Paul of 
Tarsus was surrounded during nearly all of his life, except for the few years which 
he spent in Jerusalem.” His teaching was therefore unacceptable to the Jews, 
and “ from the end of Paul’s lifetime onward Jews and Christians lived in two 
separate worlds, there being between them no relation except that of kinsmen 
who have grown apart; hence animosity and conflict between them increased ’’. 
But, our author concludes, in the sense that through him the pagan world received 
the Jewish Bible “as the foundation and basis of a religion for the Gentiles . . . 
—and only in this great and deep sense—was Paul also what Maimonides so 
beautifully called Jesus: 4 preparer of the way for the King-Messiah”’. 

We have not been sparing in our criticisms of Dr. Klausner. Most of these, 
however, depend on the difference of outlook between Jew and Christian. Not 
all, however; surely any careful student of the Pauline writings, no matter what 
his faith, might have known better than to say of him who bore as a daily burden 
“the care of all the churches”’, “ Paul in the last analysis was concerned only for 
the individual”’. But, in spite of these and other disagreements, we have read the 
book with much interest and profit, both for its scholarly presentation of the 
historical and religious setting of primitive Church History, but even more because 
of the insight it gives into the way in which a great and loyal Jewish mind reacts 
to Paul. Fearless study by Jews of one of the greatest sons of Israel can do nothing 
but good; and even if a Christian reviewer has to disagree widely with Dr. Klausner, 
yet we rejoice in such a dispassionate approach, and hope that many more Jews 
will follow in our author’s footsteps. Who knows but that the more Paul is studied 
by Jews, the less will grow the area of disagreement on the part of Christian 
reviewers? 

Although the original Hebrew text has not been accessible at the time of 
reviewing it is obvious that the translator has done his work admirably. Here 
and there he has ventured to correct Dr. Klausner on minor matters of fact. The 
book, having been printed in America, is a pleasure to handle; it is almost free 
from misprints; on pp. 137 and 247 we have noticed Greek breathing and accentual 
slips, and on p. 400, line 5 from the bottom, “ Antonio” should be “ Antonia ”’. 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Leeds. 








